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SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 22, 1845. 
sitll ibaieds 

¥ ARLIAMENTARY §stand- 
ing orders require that plans 
of railways, with books of 
reference, must be deposited 
with the various clerks of 
the peace, on or before Sa- 
turday next. Without this step, a project can 
have no status this session ; moreover, to main- 
tain this status, and get an opportunity to try 
to prove the preamble of the Bill, the plan 
and Book of Reference must be correct, and 
in accordance with certain regulations. Ponder 
this, ye pseudo-surveyors at seven guineas per 
day! reflect on it, ye unwise birers of such,— 
ye men of much haste and little speed. The 
flock of rising barristers, recent products of 
the railway system, —hatched and bred in the 
ovens, "yclept committee-rooms, already look 
forward to the easy triumph which your ex- 
pected errors, omissions, and impracticabili- 
ties, will yield them; knowing, well as they 





do, that the slightest grounds for declaring 
“standing orders not complied with,” will be 
eagerly seized by the committee, in their anx- 
iety to lessen the number of schemes before 
the House. 

Scores of the parties employed in surveying, 
levelling, and mapping, are utterly incompe- 
tent, and yet are paid immense salaries for their 
services, 
to tell the right end of a theodolite from the 


We know youngsters, hardly able 


wrong, who are receiving two, three, and four 
guineas a day and their expenses. 
posed necessity for going to Parliament imme- 
diately, and the insufficient number of sur- 
veyors, as compared with the number of pro- 


The sup- 


jects, have induced an expenditure so lavish 
and reckless, as to prove that the parties mak - 
ing it, are wholly unfit to direct the schemes of 
which they are the heads, and dispense money 
belonging to others. A non-professional ac- 
quaintance of ours, who has a tolerable know- 
ledge of surveying and levelling (in theory), 
was called on by a solicitor who had heard of 
his attainments in these respects, to know on 
what terms be would undertake to map a cer- 
tain portion of aline. “Iam not disposed to 
do it at all,” said our friend. “ We will give 
you three guineas a day,” urged the solicitor. 
“That would not induce me,” was the reply. 
“ Well, four then,—nay, five, if four won't do; 
a map we must have within four weeks from 
this time.” Our friend still shook his head ; 
but ultimately said, simply with the view of 
getting rid of the applicant, that he would 
make the attempt, if they would pay him twelve 
guineas a day for two months certain. The 
proposal was immediately accepted; and, be- 
fore he left town, he received intimation that 
they should not object to pay for the seventh 
day of the week; and he is now positively at 
work on these terms, 

None of our readers will consider us opposed 
in any degree to railways: every line properly 
earried out will improve trade, call labour into 
employment, and advance both the intellectual 
and commercial power of the nation. To the 
extent of our ability we have encouraged and 
will encourage, the investment of capital in 
their construction, satisfied further, that it will 
tend not only to the good of the community, 
but the pecuniary advantage of the individuals 





so employing it. We do, however, object to, 
and reprobate severely, the lavish and useless 
expenditure of the subscribers’ money, which 
prevents the possibility of any return being 
made for a long period of time, and has the 
effect of checking real improvements, by 
driving away prudent capitalists (the most im- 
portant class), who are seeking investments, 
and who, if they took shares, would do so to 
hold. 

The money spent on the old lines was enor- 
mous, very much more than was necessary. 
But the proposed lines, if from the foot we 
may judge the statue, are to surpass them far 
in imprudence and reckless extravagance. En- 
gineers are to be paid any sum, no matter how 
preposterous the amount may be, that will 
induce them to undertake the matter; land- 
owners any sam that will secure their consent ; 
and when we add to this the enormous expense 
to which, after all, in nine cases out of ten, 
they will be put, most unwisely, by the oppo- 
sition of existing companies and others, to say 
nothing of the cost of construction, directors’ 
fees, &c., the possibility of the line paying, even 
should the application be successful, is seen to 
be postponed for many years. 

Moreover, with all this cost, the actual work 
(supposing preliminary errors to be got over), 
will not be well done. When an engineer rides 
once over the ground, and then settles the line 
in his library, either with or without a few 
maps, and some suggestions from local men, 
he may by possibility, hit on the best and most 
economical course; the chances, however, are 
wholly against it. Thousands of pounds will 
be spent, through the engineer being ignorant 
of the nature of the land over or through which 
the road is to pass, and thousands more, be- 
eause he had not time to ascend a neighbour- 
ing eminence, which would have shewn him 
how, by a trifling detour, costly works might 
have been avoided. 

“ We are perfectly aware of all this,” pro- 
visional committees may say,—-“* but what is to 
be done? The time is coming on, and to Par- 
liament we must go at once.” To Parliament 
you must go, gentlemen, doubtless ; bat why 
at once? Take advice; and unless your line 
has been thoroughly digested and canvassed; 
earefully surveyed and planned; and you are 
perfectly satisfied that you can meet all the 
requirements of the Legislature, delay your 
application till the following session. True, 
the temporary value of your scrip will fall, but 
your permanent interests, and those of the sub- 
scribers generally, always supposing that your 
project be a sound one, will unquestionably be 
advanced. Your scheme might lose its posi- 
tion as an instrument of gambling, but would 
gain the consideration of those who are seek- 
ing to invest their money in reasonable projects, 
directed by honourable and enlightened men. 








MUSEUM OF NATIONAL 
ANTIQUITIES. 

Tue report, to which we referred some time 
ago, that Lord Prudhoe, through the Archeo- 
logical Institute, had offered his collection of 
national antiquities to the British Maseum, on 
condition that they would set apart a proper 
place for the reception of other collections 
bearing on the same subject, is confirmed ; and, 
better still, the trustees have accepted the 
terms, and appear, at last, disposed to take up 
this most impertant matter with earnestness, 
In a leadiog article on the subject in April 
last,* wherein we argued the advantages that 
would follow such a collection, we alluded to 
an application made to the trustees of the 
Museum two years before, praying them to 
provide accommodation in their new building 





* See page 161, anée. j 





for British architectural antiquities. The 
trustees returned for answer that they were not 
prepared to recommend her Majesty's Govern- 
ment to do so. 
Since then, it appears, their have been 
opened to its importance by the 
Institute, to whom all who are interested in 
the subject must therefore feel grateful. At 
the last meeting of the Institute of Arehitects 
(a report of which will be found on the next 
F the following communication addressed 
y Mr. Edward Hawkins to Mr. Poynter, the 
honorary secretary, was read :— 


‘« British Museum, Nov. 17, 1845. 

My Dear Sta,—As the formation of an 
extensive collection of national antiquities is 
contemplated at the British Museum, and as a 
room for their reception will shortly be opened 
in that establishment, I am most anxious as 
the keeper of the department of antiquities, to 
take rs | step for the furtherance of this 
object. _The committee of the Archeological 
Institute, kindly co-operating withthe Museum 
in thé desire to form such a collection, have 
already taken active measures towards the 
awakening public interest in the matter. Much 
will, [am sure, be accomplished by their ex- 
ertions, but they feel as I do, the necessity of 
seeking the aid of those who, by the experience 
and opportunities of their profession, are best 
able to carry out some general scheme for the 
record and preservation of antiquities found 
in this country. A great part of such objects 
are discovered in works conducted under the 
control and inspection of architects, and it is 
to the professional knowledge of the architect 
that we are generally indebted for an authentic 
account of such discoveries, and by his infla- 
ence, that antiquities thus found can be best 
protected, I therefore venture to address my- 
self on this subject through you, their secre- 
tary, to the Fellows of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, hoping that by their autho- 
rity and example, an active interest in the pre- 
servation of antiquities may be created in the 
whole body of their profession, and may thus 
be gradually communicated to their clerks, 
and to the foremen and others more immedi- 
ately set over workmen employed in labours of 
excavation and demolition. 

The claims of archeology once publicly re- 
cognized, antiquities when discovered would 
no longer be ignorantly destroyed or dispersed, 
but would be serupulously collected together 
into one place; the circumstances of their dis- 
covery would be registered with far greater 
accuracy, and the result in a few years would 
be a most interesting collection of monuments 
of national art, and the development of the 
history of suecessive races, as far as it can be 
gathered from the evidences of archeology, 
and as it is exhibited in the museams of other 
countries. 

I need hardly here remind you, that if to 
the archeologist hardly any comparison seems 
too extensive or too minute, if he seek to 
bring together every fragment of the works of 
former races, and studies not only the nobler 
specimens of their art, but every variety of 
type in the fashion of their costume, an 
implements of their daily life, he does so with 
the deep conviction, that in all these relies 
there is meaning and value, not merely be- 
cause they may singly corroborate or by chance 
supply history, but because when put together 
and viewed in connection, they exhibit with 
peculiar reality, the character of an age or 
race as it has unconsciously revealed itself in 
its art and handicraft. 

I trust that the truly national character of 
the object set forth in this letter, may serve as 
my apology for having ventured to make this 
appeal to the Fellows of the Institute of Archi- 
tects; if in these remarks is found no definite 
request or proposition as to the made of re- 
cording or guarding discoveries of antiquities, 
it is because I would rather invite the sugges- 
tions of others, best qualified by professional 
experience, to decide what measures are prac- 
ticable for such a purpose. 

I remain, my dear Sir, yours truly, 

Epowanp Hawxiys.” 


We cordially echo Mr. Hawkins’ wish, that 
by the authority and example of the Institute, 
an active interest in the preservation of anti- 
quities se ty excited in the whole body of 
the profession, and may be communicated to 
workmen and others, ewployed in excavations. 
We shall return to the subject forthwith, 
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THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

Tur, most agreeable and instructive evenings 
speut at the Institute, are those when, two or 
<hree short suggestire popers being read, the 
wembers are led into conversation and discus- 
sion. This was the ease on Monday evening 
jJast. Mr. Kendall was in the chair, and the 
meeting was numerous. Amongst the dona- 
tions was a check for 20/.from General Pasley, 
for the purposes of the Institute. We trust 
the council will immediately apply it to the 
improvement of the library, to which, by the 
way, their attention ought constantly to be 
directed. A good architectural library, easily 


accessible, is much required, and if formed by | 


the Institute, will be found a sheet anchor on 
which to depend hereafter, should the wind at 
uny time be less favourable than it is now. 
The foreign secretary announced that the 
council had voted the Institute medal to the 
Chevalier Beuth, lately the chief director of the 
Government works in Prussia, on his retire- 
ment from office. Mr. Poynter, hon. sec., 
read a catalogue drawn up by himself and Mr, 
Donaldson, of drawings by Palladio, now in 
the possession of the Duke of Devonshire, at 








Chiswick,—a very extraordinary collection, | 


250 in number, which is little known. Strange 
to say, although they are all by the master’s 
own hand, not one is signed. The list was 


made in consequence of an application on the | 
subject from Vicenza, where a life of Palladio | 
ts about to be published. The drawings, pro- | 


perly mounted, are in seventeen portfolios, and 
are preserved most carefully by the duke, who 
prizes them highly. They were probably col- 
lected by the great earl of Burlington. As we 
shall take an early opportunity to print the 
list entire, we shallsay no more of it now 
than that the collection is of great curiosity, 
and includes some designs by Palladio never 
published. Mr. Donaldson remarked that the 
collection gave evidence rather of thought than 
of attention to good drawing ; they were bold 


und slight, and those which were from ancient | 


examplesshewed that he entered thoroughly into 
the spiritand genius of the antique. Drawings 
of one of the temples represented colonnades 
that did not now exist. It was greatly to be 


regretted that they were not given to the | 


world: this might be done inexpensively, and 
would be regarded with interest universally. 
Mr. Tite said enough was not done for the 


elucidation of classic architecture. Even of | 


St. Paul’s Cathedral, there were no sufficient 
illustrations. In connection with the Duke of 
Devonshire’s collection, the speaker alluded 
to Inigo Jones’ sketch-book, in the duke’s 
possession, of which he had caused to be made 
a small number of fac-simile copies for friends 
und public libraries. Some specimens of Dr. 
Arnott’s valves were exhibited and described : 
and led to a conversation on smoky chimneys, 
which shewed what very different opinions are 
entertained on apparently simple points. 

The honorary secretary read a letter from Mr. 
Hawkins (on the proposed collection of national 
antiquities at the British Museum), given on 
the preceding page, and called on Mr. Newton, 
one of the officers of the Museum, who was 
in the room, to give further explanation. Mr. 
Newton said, the trastees of the Museum had 
always been most anxious to establish a 
Museum of National Antiquities, but had not 
felt themselves in a position to do so till now. 
It was most desirable that a spirit of preserva- 
tion should be induced, and that relics, when 
found, should be transmitted to a public re- 
pository, rather than be placed in privete 
hands. 

Mr. Tite was glad of the opportunity which 
then offered itself, to set the public right on 
a particular point, in connection with anti- 
quities in the city. A general impression pre- 
vailed, that matters of this sort were little 
cared for in the city, and that they looked 
after nothing but turtle and railway shares. In 
reality, however, this was not the case. There 
were many there who were most anxious to 
keep together such ancient remains as were 
found. These views were greatly interfered 
with by those gentlemen, who singly, were run- 
ning after ail the antiquities which were 
brought to light, and endeavoured to buy 
them. Such a course necessarily led to their 
dispersion. When they were excavating for 
the Exchange, foreseeing that many relics 
would probably be discovered, and most anxi- 
sus that they should all be kept together, the 
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contractor was bound, under keavy penalties, 
to place every thing that was discovered, in 
the hands of the committee, and arrangements 
were made to remove any temptation to sell 
on the part of the workmen. At the com- 
mencement of the works, he was applied to 
by Mr. Roach Smith, for leave to watch the 
excavation, and this he readily gave, but told 
him at the same time, that he would not he per- 
mitted on any account to purchase. In the 
first instance, nothing was discovered of earlier 
date than the twelfth or thirteenth centuries, 
but at the western end, in a part where the 
ground was bad, piles were found. These 
being drawn, a bed of concrete was discovered, 
and under it a hole filled with soft peaty earth. 
In this was an extraordinary collection of Ro- 
man remains,—remnants of Roman London; 
shoes, sandals, amphore, bodkins, and numer- 
ous coins; sucha collection as was never seen 
before. It required the greatest efforts to pre- 
vent it from being dissipated, and Mr. Roach 
Smith had given much trouble by his efforts to 


elade the regulations, and purchase for his own | 


collection. What he had to complain of, how- 
ever, was, that Mr. 8. had afterwards accused 
them in the 4rch@ologia, and elsewhere, of the 
interruption they cansed to his investigations, 
The charge had been made publicly, and he 
therefore felt no delicacy in mentioning the 
name. The collection, he was happy to say, 
was under his care in the London Fectitution 
and the only question was, whether it should 
be placed in the City Library or the British 
Museum ; in one way or the other, it would 
speedily be made public. 

Mr. G. Godwin, reverting to Mr. Hawkins’ 
gratifying communication, reminded the meet- 
ing of an application made to the Museum 
some time ago, to the effect that they should 
establish a Museum of Architecture, which was 
refused, and further pointed to the manner in 
which Mr. Wyse’s motion in the House of 
Commons, to the same effect, had been re- 
ceived.* He hailed with great satisfaction the 
present determination of the trustees, and feel- 
ing that they would probably, be glad to have 
their hands strengthened, by an expression of 
opinion from a body like the Institute, sug- 
gested that the council should take into con- 
sideration how they could best convey this,—a 
suggestion which appeared to be concurred in 
by the whole meeting. 

Mr. Donaldson alluded to what the French 
had done for the preservation of antiquities. 
He was of opinion it was not desirable to bring 
all remains that were discovered, to London, 
but that separate provincial museums should 
be established. He alluded to the good which 
had been done by Mr. Britton’s works (as Mr. 
Tite had remarked previously), and praised 
him for his continued efforts to induce the pre- 
servation of monuments. 

Mr. Britton said it gave him sincere gratifi- 
bation to hear what the trustees of the British 
Museum were about todo. He had advocated 
the establishment of such a museum as far 
back as 1800; when he advised Sir Richard 
Colt Hoare to deposit his wovderful collection 
in the rooms of the Society of Antiquaries. 
He brought the matter before the society at 
that time, but they shewed no desire to inter- 
fere, and the matter dropped. When Waltham 
Cross, and other national antiquities, were 
about to be destroyed, he renewed the question, 
but both the British Museum and the Society 
of Antiquaries were cereless. Now that the 
former was about to stir in it, the provinces 
would doubtless follow the example. At Bath a 
great deal had been discovered, but more had 


been destroyed, Architectural remains were of” 


the utmost importance to British History; the 
rectification of which, depended more on anti- 
quarian relics than written records. Hoare’s 
museum was now kept in a small apartment, 
with iittle attention; and there was a probabi- 
lity, that before many years elapsed it might 
be distributed. In conclusion, he said it was 
gratifying to him to find, that he should proba- 
bly yet see a museum of national antiquities, 
before he passed off the scene. 





Penritn Castie.—A number of workmen 
are at present engaged in excavating and level- 
ling the castle garth, near the ruins of Penrith 
Castle, which is the intended site of a railway 
station at that place. 





* See page 313 ante. 








DECORATIVE ART SOCIETY, 


ey 


Ox Nov. llth, a conversazione was held: 
Theme—The style of Louis }4th. Mr. Fildes, 
V. P., described the rise of the renaissance 
style in France, and its progress from the 
time of Francis Ist, and its gradual modifica- 
tions, resulting in the establishment of that of 
Louis I4th, adding a brief account of many 
celebrated artists and architects, who flourished 
under the munificent patronage of the court 
during the long reign of that monareh. 

Numerous engravings were exhibited from 
the works of Le Brun, Watteau, the Le Pau- 
tres, Berain, Mariette, Johnson, Chippendale 
and others, to which constant reference was 
made in illustration of the observations which 
followed. There were also produced some 


| copies by Mr. Seddon, of original sketches for 
| the decorations at Versailles, now preserved in 


the Bibliotheque at Paris. It was remarked, 
that erroneous conceptions of the style are very 
prevalent in the minds of many employed upon 
decorations, and that the more sumptuous and 
maguificent works of the period are neglected 
or imperfectly understood, whilst their plaee 
is usurped by the exuberance of fantastic 
scroll work, which appeared only at the latter 
end of this reign, and was prevalent during 
those of Lonis 15th and l(th, but which has in 
common estimation been considered as the 
geniune productions of Louis Quatorze style. 

The general characteristics of the style in its 
best period were described as “ Florid Roman,” 
and the interior decorations as being, in design, 
subordinate to the principal architectural 
lines. The works of Mansart, Le Brun, and 
Jean Le Pautres, were referred to as examples. 
It was observed thatthe productions of Wat- 
teau, Berain, Mariette and Dekker, displayed 
the lighter grotesque fancies in ornament, 
which attended a departure from classic taste, 
and also that the facility with which eastern 
forms of ornament were blended with them 
had served to sustain them in the public esti- 
mation. It was said that Sir C. Wren made 
the nearest approach to the style of Louis 14th 
recognizable in the architecture of this conn- 
try, and that the decorations of some rooms 
in Wilton House, Stafford House, and a few 
others were in accordance with this style. 
After some observations upon tapestried and 
mirrored panels, and the adulatory heroic ceil- 
ings, by Le Brun, peculiar to the royal palaces 
of France at that period, the meeting was ad- 
journed to Noy. 26tb. 





COMPLAINT AGAINST A DISTRICT 
SURVEYOR. 

Sir,—With the difficulties created by the 
variety of unintelligible clauses of the “ Metro- 
politan Buildings Act,” it is to be regretted 
that the appointed officers, either through igno- 
rance or caprice, should increase the vexation 
of those who are compelled to submit to its 
enactments. A case that has caused much 
excitement in this neighbourhood has recently 
come under my notice, the particulars of which 
I will endeavour to state as concisely as the 
ramifications of the matter will permit. 

A party had commenced four fourth-rate 
houses before Ist January last, and regularly 
proceeded with them, nearly to completion, 
until 4th of August, when, to his great surprise, 
(without any previous intimation of objection), 
an Official notice from the overseers of Camber- 
well was served upon him, requiring him, “ with- 
in fourteen days next ensuing the date hereof, 
to pall down or cause to be pulled down four 
messuages, tenements, or dwelling- houses, lately 
erected by you, in Upper Queen-street, &c. ; 
described in the report of William Crawford 
Stow, the district surveyor, as being in a ruinous 
and dangerous condition, A copy of which 
report, together with copies of the 40th and 
ll2th sections of the said Act, are affixed 
thereto. 

And we hereby further give you notice, that 
in the event of your disobeying this notice, the 
powersand provisions given to us by and con- 
tained in the said Act of Parliament will be 
strictly enforced.” —Signed by the overseers. 

The allegations in the report I will set out 
presently, with the statement of actual facts. 
The report of Mr. Stow concluded thus: “1 do 
hereby, agreeably to the provisions of the above 
Act, certify my opinion, that the said party walls 
or party partitions, and the front walls of the 
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said four small houses, are in so ruinous a con- 
dition, that passengers are endangered thereby. 
(Signed ) Wa. Crawrorp Srow, 
Distriet Surveyor.” 
The overseers proceeded to shore up the 
houses (certainly very unscientifically), and 
thus the matter stood when placed in my 
hands. Several practical men had viewed the 
remises, and I called in three professional 
rethren of standing, who all completely con- 
firmed me in the statement I then made in 
writing to Mr. Stow, that there was not the 
slightest appearance of crack, rent, or depar- 
ture from original construction, that the walls 
were unusually upright, that all his allegations 
were untrue: and I complained that he had per- 
mitted us to proceed thus far without any com- 
ment, although he asserted he had watched 
the buildings during the whole of their pro- 
gress. [also drew his attention to what had 
probably mislead him in imagining that there 
was a bulging. The work was perfectly 
upright to within about 4 feet of the eaves, 
when it receded inwards 1] inch, the party 
being bound by written agreement thus to con- 
form his front to such previous irregularity in 
the front walls of the houses on each side. 
Mr. Stow, in place of seeking a conference or 
satisfying himself of his error, acknowledged 
the receipt of my letter, stating it was merely 
a difference of professional opinion. Notices 
of action were then served for trespass upon 
the overseers, who upon this, instead of pursua- 
ing thetr intention of strictly enforcing the 
** powers and provisions ”’ of the Act, appealed 
to the referees for their advice, we having, 
previously to any appointment being made, 
served all parties with notice of our intention 


Charges alleged. 
Ist. Admission of commencement before Jan. 1. 


2nd. That foundations consisted of an ill-con- 
structed footing of Kentish rag, or rubble stone, in 
two courses all round (as footings), about 13 inches 
in height, from 10 to 12 in thickness, for which it 
did not appear any trenches had been dug or pre- 
pared, 


3rd. That the external walls are built in one brick 
(Flemish bond), partly of new ard partly of old 
bricks. 


4th. That the party-walls or party-partitions are 
built entirely of old materials, the greater portion 
being of place-bats and knobs of old bricks of in- 
ferior quality; chimney-breasts, jambs, and withs 
of somewhat better material ; the pocket-pieces filled 
up with rubbish ; chimney openings have no chim- 
ney-bars ; one side of the party-wall has been car- 
ried up fair, and the other very rough,—both sides 
are now being rendered in cement, with a view to 
strengthen them. 


Sth. That the floors being composed of joists, in 
scantlings 6 inches by 2, in two lengths, one end 
having a bearing on front walls, and the other on 
the head of a slight quarter partition, the rafters, 
4 by 23, are no tie, the rafter having a bearing at 
one foot on the front walls, and at the other on the 
head of a slight quarter partition (more particularly 
shewn by a sketch subjoined), form but an imper- 
fect tie to connect and secure the said walls. 


6th, That the drainage of the said houses is con- 
fined to two large cesspools, steined dry in half a 
brick, and having no outlet or drain therefrom, 


ath, andlastly. That by reason of the party-walls 
or party-partitions of the said houses being so in- 
sufficient of thickness as regards either security 
against accidents by fire or their own stability (being 
imperfectly connected with, and supported by, the 
front and back walls), and the said external walls 
being so improperly constructed as regards the tying 
and bonding together of the said walls with the party- 
walls, and with each other respectively,— 

Then follows the certificate previously quoted. 


After setting out the recital, and what had 
assed, the referees awarded :—“ That the said 


a condition that passengers are endangered 


thereby, and that the aforesaid certificate of | 


the said William Crawford Stow be reversed 





| accordingly. And with regard to the costs and 
| expenses attending the proceeding, we, the said 
uildings are not in so ruinous and dangerous | 
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on a certain day, to direct the shores to be 
struck. We were met byone of the overseers, 
their solicitor, the sergeant, and a posse comi- 
tatus of the police, the solicitor strongly and 
somewhat offensively urging me not to act, and 
to abide the opinion of the referees, and not 
to hang upon them to the police-office, as I 
should not be heard, being no lawyer. The 
sergeant very properly stated he had no aa- 
thority to act upon a question of civil rights 
unless a specific charge was given for an act 
he saw done. I then (feeling strong in the 
position), directed the shores to be struck, when 
my employer (most illegally) was instantly 
collared by the police, and we were all paraded 
to the station-house, where the charge was 
entered as an offence under the * Metropolitan 
Buildings Act’ and thence proceeded to the Lam- 
beth police-office, where the solicitor, finding 
he had no locus-standi under the Act quoted in 
the information, fell back. upon the police 
Act, attempting to shew the shoring was an 
appendage, the property of the overseer. In 
despite of an attempt to prevent my being 
heard, the hon. Mr. Norton very courteously 
and attentively listened to my reasoning, that 
we complained of a trespass by the shores 
being placed on our property (hence no ground 
for asserting they were on the highway) and 
if an appendage, must be taken as part of that 
we were in undisturbed possession of, viz. the 
houses. Mr. Norton, taking the same view of 
the case, stated he could afford no relief, 
remarking that, with the exception of one other, 
it was the most unintelligible Act he had. ever 
met with. I will now set out the grounds of 
complaint in Mr. Stow’s report, and the facts 
in juxta position. 


Facts as they exist. 


Being in low ground, without any means of drain- 
age, the prudent course had been adopted of merely 
levelling the ground, and using hard blocks of Kent 
rag, the lower course 1 foot 7 inches, by 6 inches 
deep, and another course 14 inches by 6 inches deep, 
on which the walls were constructed. In the pre- 
sence of the referee, Mr. Stow admitted these were 
the dimensions all round the buildings. 


In the presence of the referee, Mr. Stow was 
challenged to point out, and failed to do so, that the 
walls were built of bats and knobs; and it was 
offered, for the sake of argument, to assume. they | 
were entirely so,—he had no authority over con- 
struction. The pocket pieces, if the jambs and withs 
are sound, the openings being only 18 inches, re- 
quired no chimney-bars, nor had the district-sur- 
veyor any authority. 


The houses being of a very usual construction, 
the back rooms lower than the front, the joists had 
plates under the ends of each, with head and cill to 
well-framed 4-inch partition; the referee found 
each end of joists was spiked to plate, the front roof 
being a span roof, with rafters’ feet notched and 
spiked to plate, with a ceiling joist spiked at each 
end to rafters; the referee asking for an admission 
of the correctness of the sketch alluded to, shewing 
the rafters’ feet projecting some inches before the 
face of the wall, and having no connection with the 
plate, instructions were given to knock down the 
ceiling ; the referee very carefully investigating it, 
found it to be as above described, and not the least 
similar to sketch. 


The attention of the referee was drawn to the fact, 
that in this locality (as it most disgracefully is in 
all others in this neighbourhood), there was no 
means of drainage except into filthy open ditches, 
without any fall towards them. 


The referee having appointed a meeting, took an 
infinity of pains to plumb all the walls, which were 
evidenced as perfectly perpendicular (except the de- 
pression before alluded to), also to test the bonding 
of the party and external walls, and failed in his efforts 
to insert the point of a trowel at any point of janc- 
tion. And the answer to every allegation was dis- 
tinctly proved as above set out. 


official referees, defer the making any direction 
or appointment in respect thereof.—15th Sept. 
1845.” I am, Sir, &e. 

Peckham, Greenway Rosins. 





FOREIGN ARCHITECTURAL AND COL- 
LATERAL INTELLIGENCE. 

The Dome of Cologne Building Association- 
Committees’ Address to H. M. Queen Victoria. 
—(Berlin, 1st November.) — The following 
is an extract from this document :-—*“ This 
grand structure, which progresses under the 
especial patronage of our _ well-beloved 
King, aad aise the auspices of influential 
men from all ranks of the people, requires, 
on account of its gigantic size, the eo-opera- 
tion of all available forces—especially that 
of the King and other princes, which it has 
obtained up to this day. We feel very 
happy, that your Majesty, the sovereign of 
an empire where all grand enterprises are 
conceived and prosper, has been pleased 
to place yourself amongst the royal pro- 
tectors of our work, and we beg to express to 
your Majesty our respectful acknowledgment 
for this act of generosity.” 

Proceedings of the “ Académie des Sciences 
(R.S.) of Paris.—(21st Oct.—3rd Nov.) —Mr. 


” 


. Arago spoke on the project of establishing 


another artesian well in the Jardin des Plants, 
whose tepid waters could be used for the hot- 
houses and other purposes. The expense of 
boring that of Grenelle has been nearly one 
million of francs, its depth being 546 metres, 
Allusion was made to the well of Mondorf (in 
Germany), whose depth is 671 metres, and 
which has been made at an expense of merely 
75,000 francs. The temperature of the water 
issued from the latter is 34° Celsias.*—A 
newly-elected corresponding member, chemist 
Mr. Laurent, at Bourdeaux, has communicated 
a memoir, by which he endeavours to prove 
the utter fallacy of chemical science (!). He 
says: “ There is a science, which is reckoned 
amongst the eract ones, whose object, however, 
is to examine Lodies which do not ewxist at all— 
and this is chemistry. I shall prove this to be 
the case; nay, even, that chemistry attempts 
to teach the nature and qualities of bodies, 
whose existence is quite impossible.”— Mr. 
Bourgois laid before the Academy his experi- 
ments to propel boats by (Archimedian) screws, 
moved by manual force, and stated the formula 
according to which they are to be constructed. — 
Mr. Morse laid before the Academy one of his 
new electro-telegraphic apparatus, which has 
been in operation for more than a year on the 
line between Washington and Baltimore. It 
is known, that the hitherto-used system of Mr. 
Wheatstone has this inconvenience, that the 
different signs which compose the communi. 
cation disappear, after they have been read, 
which subjects them to misconstruction and 
mistake. ‘he plan of Mr. Morse is to arm the 
moveable piece of iron with a pen or a séyle, 
placed above a slip of paper, which passes 
with uniform celerity between the cylinders of 
a flatter, brought inte motion by the mechanism 
of a jack, By a procedure, the description of 
which does not fall within our scope, durable 
signs are deposited on the paper, which, under 
the form of points and lines differently com- 
bined, represent all possible chiffers and let- 
ters.— Observations, made by Messrs. Delarive, 
Erman, and Van Breda, on the nature of elec- 
tric currents were then read, very near resem- 
bling the important discovery lately proclaimed 
hy Professor Faraday in this metropolis.— Mr. 
Biot entertained the society with some details 
on the third volume of the new edition of his 
work on astronomy. Its novel features are a 
complete theoretical and practical analysis of 
the methods for determining the shape of the 
globe, and to solve great geodesic questions. 
Mr. Biot bas, especially, much simplified the 
method for determining the levels for extensive 
geodesic operations, by reciprocal zenith dis- 
tances.—Mr. Goudot, the Peruvian traveller, 
mentions a plant called Arracacha, growing 
under the same circumstances as the potato, 
and of equal nutritive character, likely by its 
acclimatisation to afford additional sustenance 
to our labouring classes. 

Encaustic paintings in the hall of the Royat 
Palace of Munich.—These pictures, which 
we mentioned in a former namber of Tue 
Buitver (p. 423), as being executed in a pecu- 
liar method of mural painting, have become 
now the more important, as this method has 
been just published by its discoverer, in a Ger- 
man work, eatitled : “ Kacaustic Painting, dis- 





* Oar authorities should be reminded, that artesian wells 
would furnish all the warm water for our new bathing 
and washing establishments, free of expense, 
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covered and described by F. T. Fernbach, R. 
Conservator, Munich” (gr. 8vo. 108). Hestates 
that he has devoted a life to this improvement 
of monumental decorative art, whose merits 
are, certainly, no more theoretical, having been 
carried into execution in the above gorgeous 
spaces, by not less a personage than Professor 
Schnorr. [The present works carried on in 
the new Houses of Parliament, make every 
thing connected with mural painting of im- 
portance. | 
The Great Industrial Exhibitions on the Con- 
tinent. — The only work of publie utility 
which the National Convention ever established 
in France, was the Museum of Arts and 
Manufactures—the germ and aa, of all 
similar subsequent endeavours. Since that, time 
rand exhibitions have taken place in Paris, 
erlin, Vienna, and Dresden, where every- 
thing connected with the material industry of 
the country, has been displayed for the in- 
struction and boast of the nation. The many 
works published on that score abroad, we 
have laid before our readers in other parts of 
our periodical, and a detailed eaposé of what 





is proposed to be done here, has been given 
py by another hand. But as Eng- | 
and has been late in following in the wake of 
foreign enterprise—we should think, that her | 
Indastrial Exhibitions could still assume a no- | 
vel and original character, by combining our | 
Colonial Industry with that of the mother 
country. That many objects novel, in every 
part of human industry—evist in the British 
Colonies, is a very plausible assumption, as 
they comprise the whole extent of the world! 
To speak merely of objects falling withio our 
province, we would remind our readers of the 
many structural models, which could be brought 
from India and China, in which countries build- 
ings exist, which in their boldness or extent, 
are beyond the views of European artists and 
artisans. Tools and implements of endless 
variety, may be expected from countries, where 
strange mechanical skill, certainly, must be 
ssessed, when we come to know, that the 
shinese can unite (solder ?) cast-iron—a per- 
formance beyond the reach of all our practi- 
cal chemistry. Many things of the kind eould 
be bought and sent to England by merchants 
and others, if it were known, that they were to 
be exhibited. It is not only the admission fees, 
which might pay for the conveyance and other 
current expenses of such objects—but in Berlin 
an auction was held, subsequent to the ex- 
hibition, of articles selected or pointed at by 
the public. And why should it not be so here 
as well? A nation can never be ashamed of, 
or shrink from buying, or selling, or doing any- 
thing, in fact--for the public good, 

Peat as a Combustible for Locomotives on 
Railways.—The Paris Journal des Travaux 
Publics contains the following:—“ On the 
railway from Milan to Monza an experiment 
of great importance has been made of late, 
which may much facilitate the means of com- 
munication in countries deficient in coal. In 
substituting peat for mineral coal, it has been 
found that the economy in using the former 
was from thirty to forty per cent. As it is 
known that the expense for the burning mate- 
rial is about one-fourth of the whole expense 
of the working of a railroad, one-twelfth of the 
entire expense would be saved. It is Sardinia 
especially who can avail herself of the great 
advantage which the using of peat may afford, 
as she is deficient in both coal and timber, but 
very rich in peat.” The above may be a use- 
ful hint to railway undertakers in Ireland, 
Canada, Nova Scotia, &c. 

Stupendous Railway Activity in Italy.—The 
social condition of that country is undergoing 
a greater change than has happened since the 
time of the Crusades, The two lines from 
Milan to Monza, and from Venice to Padua (in 
operation for several years past) are kept up 
with good success, and on the former the io- 
crease of passengers in 1844 over those of 1843 
was 68,769. The line from Livorno to Pisa, 
opened on the 14th of March, 1844, has con- 
veyed, during the nine months of that year, 
327,992 passengers.—The line from Naples to 
Castellamare and Nocera has conveyed during 
the months of September, October, and Novem- 
ber, 1844, 327,992 passengers. ‘The line from 
Naples to Capua shews, during the same 
period, 225,708 passengers.—In February last 
the King of Sardinia ordered the construction 
of a railway from Turin to Genoa, passing 
through Novi, Alessendria, and the valley of 








the Tanaro, with several side branches, one 
towards the Lago Maggiore, passing the Po at 
Valenca.—In Tuscany, government has autho- 
rized the planning of three new lines ; one from 
Pistoja to the frontiers of Lucca, passing 
through the valley of Nievole; the others from 
Livorno to the Romish frontiers, passing 
through the Tuscan downs (maremm); the 
third from Pistoja to the frontiers of the 
Bolognese.—In the principality of Lucca a 
national company has been at work for some 
time, and has pushed its operations so far as 
the Tuscan frontiers. 
Austrian Italy is in a forward state on its 
whole extent, and arches, bridges, viaducts, 
tunnels, and termini-buildings are either 
finished or on the point of being so.—Journal 
des Travaux Publics. 

James Millingen.—This renowned archelo- 
Bist was born at London in 1775, and made 
iis first studies at the Westminster school, of 
whose then management, however, he enter- 
tained no high opinion. A small collection of 
curiosities belonging to his father first directed 
his attention towards similar pursuits—and the 
acquaintance with men like Townley and 
Cracherode, decided him for the study of an- 
tiquities. When his father went in 1790, to 
reside at Paris, young Millingen formed the 
acquaintance of Barthelemy, Mongez, and such 
men. The subsequent horrors of the French 
revolution deprived his father of great part of 
a considerable fortune. Such- circumstances, 
as well as a feeble state of health, obliged him 
to visit Italy in 1803, where he again returned 
in 1806, after the death of his parents. In 
1812, he published his first work on ancient 
numismatics, which was followed in the sub- 
sequent year by his great work on ancient 
vases, with sixty plates, exquisitely selected, 
and drawn under the author’s superintendence. 
He was the first, who employed a sound and 
comprehensive criticism in the explaining of 
the designs of these remains of antiquity. In 
1317, Mr. Millingen published his work on the 
Coghil vase collection, of which, however, 
merely the text belongs to him. 
works are the two volumes, entitled “Unedited 
Monuments,” by which he intended to convey 
to his countrymen a means of comprehending 
the choicest of ancient relics of art. 
second volume, however, this work ceased in 


The Ferdinand line in | 





But his chief | 


1826. Millingen felt the neglect of art on the | 


part of his fellow-citizens, and expatiated 


thereon in a very judicious pamphlet “ On the | 


State of Learning and the Fine Arts in Great 
. . 9 »¢ ° ° 
Britain.” London, 1831. His industry and 


labours were unrelaxed, and his last work | 
“Coins of Ancient Italy,” was published as | 


late as 184]. 


With the | 


been sent in, which, however, differ very little 
from each other. (As the distance is short, 
this plan seems to us preferable to the great 
bustle and unguiet, which open-light railways 
would entail on already over-noised cities). 
Artesian Wells in the Deserts of Africa.— 
The French surveyor, Mr. Fournel, is on the 
point of starting for Africa with a large stock 
of boring apparatus, by the working of which 
he contemplates forming artificial oases in the 
desert. The idea is great. Mr. Fournel 
further proposes to erect a lighthouse at each 
oasis, so that the travelling through the 
desert could be accomplished at night, and re- 
pose taken during the day. Mr. F. is no 
mere theoretician, having conceived his plan 
during a former residence in the Sahara of 
Algiers. J. L Ye 











| STIR IN THE WESTMINSTER COURT OF 


SEWERS. 
Tue great degree of interest with which the 
receedings of the Westminster Court of 
Sewers at this moment, are regarded by a large 


| body of our readers, induces us to report them 


at some length. 

On Friday, the 14th instant, a special court 
was held “to consider as to the efficiency of 
the surveyor’s department, and as to the expe- 
diency of making a change therein.” 

Mr. Le Breton rose and said, that when he 
had moved the amendment at the last court, 
which was carried by so narrow a majority, he 
hardly anticipated holding the position he was 
now occupying ; he had hoped some more ex- 
perienced commissioner would have taken up 
the subject, and brought forward a plan, but 
as that was not the case, he should at once ex- 
plain his humble views to the court. It was 
not his intention to call the surveyors before 
the court, and many of the statements he should 
make would at once be accepted by the com- 
missioners present. First, as to Mr. Dowley: 
it would give him (Mr. Le B.) great regret to 
see him dismissed at once, because although 
he was not so efficient an officer as was re- 
quired, still he possessed valuable information 
about the sewers. | From the way in which he 
answered the court about the failure of the 
sewer in the Gloucester-road, Paddington, it 


' satisfied him that he was not an efficient officer, 


He contemplated other works, | 


when death surprised him in the middle of this | 


year, afar from his native land; still, in a land 


replete with objects of his constant predilection | 


—ancient monuments of every kind. 
The Secretary of State for Public Works 


in Frange—has just sent the following order to | 


the préfets (lord lieutenants), in reference to 
the laying out of public roads on their passing 


through towns, boroughs, or villages. The | 


following are some of the chief points of this 
regulation :—‘ It is not always required to 
adhere to a strict parallelism in the laying 
out of public roads and thoroughfares.—It is 
necessary to obviate, as much as possible, the 
advancing of buildings on the public roads, 
which would needlessly encroach upon the 
actual width—and if a narrowing be indispen- 
sable, to combine the alignement so, that the 
free circulation can never suffer by the partial 
carrying out of any plans.—To make widen- 
ings on that side where the damage would 
be least to adjoining property; to preserve 
all fronts which differ little from the proposed 
laying out; to choose fixed and well-defined 
marks, and to avoid breaking the front of 
any building.—Never to propose curvilinear 
alignments, but to substitute parts of rectilinear 
polygons, whose form is more favourable for 
construction. — Le National. (This regula- 
tion shews the attention paid to such matters 
by our neighbours —while, at the same time, 
it contains some useful hints for the laying 
out of railroads, especially on their passing 
towns, &c.) 

Centralizing ef Paris Railways. — Count 
Rambuteau, préfet of the Seine departinent, 
(Paris), has appointed a commission for ex- 
amining the project of a swhterraneous commu- 
nication of all the different railroads centering 
in the French metropolis, Several plans have 








and proved that there was a want of power in 
the surveyors’ department. The honourable 
commissioner then proceeded to call the atten- 
tion of the court to the staff of the Holborn 
and Finsbury Commission, the particulars of 
which he had received from Mr. Wigg, vice- 
chairman of that commission. From this state- 
ment it appeared that there was only one sur- 
veyor, Mr, Roe, whose salary was 4501, and 
there was a retiring salary of 100/. a year to 
Mr. Page, a former surveyor. The result of 
the comparison in the two divisions of the ex- 
pense of surveyors, was 690/. a year against 
0500, in the Westminster, a difference in the 


| two departments of which he thought the 


ard had no right to complain. Mr. Le 
3reton proceeded to state, that in moving the 
amendment to Mr. Leslie’s motion for the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Phillips, he had no hostility 
to Mr. P.; on the contrary, it would give him 
great pleasure to vote for him, for he saw no 
reason to doubt the abilities of that gentleman ; 
but the fact was, he thought it irregular, and 
that it looked like smuggling in an officer. 
The resolutions he was about to submit would 
bring the whole matter before them, and he 
hoped that the court would cordially coneur 
with him. He thought it of no use to go back 
in inquiring into certain alleged abuses that 
might have occurred in the year 1829; he was 
satisfied no practical good could result from 
such an inquiry, and much valuable time would 
be wasted. He would now read his resolu- 
tions :—“ That the present surveyors’ depart- 
ment is inefficient, and entails an unnecessary 
expense on the rate-payers; that from Lady- 
day next the services of Mr. Doull be dis- 
pensed with, and the office abolished; that 
from Lady-day the services of Mr. Papworth, 
the drawing clerk, be abolished; that a sur- 
veyor be appointed as joint surveyor with Mr. 
Dowley, at 250/. per annum ; that in the event 
of any vacancy hereafter, by the death or re- 
signation of Mr. Dowley, then there to be 
only one surveyor; that as to the accounts, 
they be examined by the joint surveyors, and 
handed over to the clerk.” 

The chief point in his scheme was, depriving 
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Mr. Doull of the office he held, but the court | 
would recollect that they had determined, that | 
all works above 50/. were to be done by special 
contract, consequently the services of Mr. 
Doull would not be required. The period which 
he would propose for the change was at Lady- 
day next. 

The court then proceeded with the resolu- 
tions ; the first moved by Mr. Le Breton, and | 
seconded by Mr. Wood, was, “ that the present | 
surveyors’ department is inefficient, and en- | 
tails an unnecessary expense upon the rate- | 
payers.” 

Mr. Donaldson said he did not understand 
the connection of the two questions in the 
proposition. Mr. Le Breton thought it was 
very intelligible. The department was not ef- 
ficient, and more expensive than necessary. 
He complained of the very unsatisfactory 
manner in which the answers from the sur- 
veyors to the court were given, and he thought 
it obvious to every commissioner, that both 
Mr. Dowley and Mr. Doull, were inefficient 
officers. Besides the failure in the large sewer 
in the Gloucester-road, there were other 
failures, the sewer in the Harrow-road for 
example, and he thought it perfectly disgrace- 
ful to see the quantity of eart loads of soil, | 
brought up from a sewer close to the office in 
Church-street, St, Ann’s. 

After a considerable discussion, Mr. Le 
Breton and Mr. Wood, agreed to strike out 
the words “and entails an unnecessary ex- 
pense upon the rate-payers.” 

The chairman said he entertained very 
strongly the opinion, that the surveyors de- 
partment was very inefficient, but not on the 
same grounds as Mr, Le Breton. As to Mr. 
Dowley, he saw the progress of age, and how 
frequently he was subject to fits of indisposi- 
tion brought on and aggravated by exposure 
and accidents on the works. Until an able, | 
energetic, active officer was placed at the head | 
of the works, who should be a properly edu- | 
cated engineer, they would be in an unsatis- | 
factory position, and he was satisfied that the | 
court ought no longer to allow their works to | 
be in the hands of a decayed functionary, but | 
to be at once placed in the hands of a vigorous 
man. At the present time, the court had no 
reports of works required, and without dis- 
paraging the clerk, his opinion was, that the 
chief officer ought to be the surveyor, and | 
when that office was properly filled, the court 
would no longer be involved in s0 mach error 
and expense. He thought the court was much | 
indebted to Mr. Le Breton for stepping for- 
ward and stopping the court. It was always de- 
sirable, in his opinion, to promote a skilful | 
officer, but never to make the inferior officer | 
to he entitled, as of course, to that promotion. 
He thought that as the court bad not the 
power to grant Mr. Dowley a superannuation 
allowance, they might still retain him as 
consulting surveyor. 

The motion as amended was then carried 
nem con. Mr. Leslie moved that the names 
be taken down of the commissioners who had 
voted. The chairman ruled, that as there 
were no dissentients, the bye-law did not 
operate. Mr. Leslie stated, that he had taken 
down the names of the few commissioners of 
the number present who had voted. 

Mr. Le Breton (seeonded by Mr. Knight) 
then moved his second resolution. “ That 
after Lady-day the servicesof Mr. Doull be 
dispensed with, and his office abolished.” This 
was ultimately turned into a notice of motion 
for another court. 

Mr. Le Breton then moved, “ That a 
surveyor be appointed at an early day, to be 
fixed by the court, to be associated with the 
present surveyor Mr. Dowley,” and Mr. Cum- 
berlege seconded the motion. 

Mr. T. L. Donaldson wished to know how the 
court was to proceed to construct a new staff 
until the present officers were disposed of. 
Capt. Bague said it was impossible after what 
the chairman had said of Mr. Dowley for the 
court to continue him; relative to his ineffici- 
ency, a variety of observations had been made. 
The court must therefore strike at the head of 
the department. If Mr. Dowley heard what 
has been said of him at this court, he could 
not stand his ground ; why not give him a pen- 
sion, and allow him to retire into the bosom of | 
his family ? He did not see how it was possible | 
for the court to continue Mr. Dowley in his 
office. : 

Mr. R. Gunter wished to know whether the 
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court had or had not the power to grant pen- 
sions, 

Mr. Donaldson thought that Mr. Dowley 
might be retained by the court as a consulting 
surveyor at 200/.a year. The court would 
not require the whole of his services. That 
would be a legal mode of rendering him some 
assistance. Considerations of justice to the in- 
dividual must have their weight, but justice due 
to the public must also be taken into account; 
he thought the court should appoint a chief 
engineer, and that Mr. Dowley should be the 
consulting officer. They oughtnot to forget that 
his best days had been devoted to the service 
of the commissioners. 

Mr. Donaldson then moved an amendment, 
seconded by Mr. Allason, to the effect * that 
a new chief surveyor should be appointed, 
but thet Mr. Dowley should be retained as 
consulting surveyor, at a salary of 2002. per 
annum.” Carried by 13 tol. Mr. Le Breton 
then moved, and Mr. Donaldson seconded, 
“that there be no pope’ than the consulting 
surveyor in addition to the surveyor, to 
be hereafter appointed.” Carried pied con, 

Mr. Leslie now hoped the ecoart would de- 
termine how the business of the commission 
was to goon. He had refused to take @ part 


| in these extraordinary proceedings; he wented 


to know what was to be done. The gourt as 
a Court of Record had passed orders, de- 
claring that the surveyors’ department wes in- 
efficient, and had virtually dismissed Mr. 
Dowley as head surveyor at 400/, per annum, 
and made him only a consulting surveyor, 
whose occasional services when required were 
to be had for 2001, a year. The court had 
also passed another order, that there should 
be no other than a chief and a consulting sur- 
veyor; they bad thus summarily dismissed Mr. 
Doull, the assistant surveyor. He wished to 
know what these two surveyors, Messrs. 
Dowley and Doull, had been doing to meet 


| with such a punishment; what new light had 


so suddenly broken in upon the court? Had 
they said too mach or too litide to the secret 
committee, whose laborious investigations into 
the allegations against the commissioners con- 
tained in his pamphlet, were to have closed 
last Wednesday, the whole documents having 


| been previously furnished from the surveyors’ 
| department by Messrs. Dowley and Doull, and 


having, as reported, been in the possession of 
the secret committee for some time past. 
What would the Secretary of State think of the 
proceedings? (having been informed in reply 
to his communication, that all the documents 
were received, and the report was being pre- 
pared) if he should bear that both the surveyors 
were now dismissed ? 

The chairman said he hoped it would go 
forth to the public that he said, that the object 
of the special court was to take the whole 
scope und bearing of the subject into its consi- 
deration, but that the result of the resolutions 
they might come to, should be brought before 
the court a second time for its sanction, Mr. 
Leslie said that that might be the opinion of 
the chairman, but it was not law. Who ever 
heard of a court of record passing its orders in 
such amanner, The orders passed this day 
were absolute. They were not mere notices 
of motion, and the only way the court conld 
now get rid of them was by a notice of motion 
to rescind them. Mr. Donaldson then rose to 
move “that the resolutions now come to be 
not acted upon until sanctioned at the next or- 
dinary meeting of the court,” and in so doing 
complained of Mr. Leslie, who had refused to 
take any responsibility or vote in the matter. 
It reminded him ofa fairy tale, which used to 
amuse him very much in his youth, of a fairy 
sprite, who patted two parties on the back and 
excited them on until he got them all inte con- 
fusion, and then sat laughing at them, 

Mr. Robert Gunter seconded Mr, Donald- 
son’s amendment; he thought they were only 
this day considering the subject, and that the 
proceedings did not authorize them to go to 
the whole extent of dismissing the officers, but 
that the next court should sanction them. 
Captain Bague said, although the ex-chair- 
man of the court and also the ex-chairman of 
a Board of Guardians were against his views 


| and a dozen other commissioners might be so 


too, he considered if the Court adopted the 
present motion it would stultify all its proceed- 
ings, and render them ridiculous. The Hon. 
F. Byng said if that were to be the course of the 
solemn orders of the court all their proceedings 





would become ephemeral and farcical, another 
body of commissioners might come in without 
hearing one word of the previous arguments, 
and overturn the decisions. Mr. Donaldsos 
said he stood there as a public man, for the 
pablie good. He did not think that the officers 
| should be affected by what occurred in the 
committee that day. What was it they said 
at starting? why, that it was to be a merely 
deliberative meeting, still it was not to be with- 
out results. The motion was carried by 10 to 
5. Mr. Donaldson then moved, and Mr. Le 
Breton seconded. “ that the court at its ordi- 
nary meeting do revise such bye-laws and 
standing orders as may so require, in order to 
carry into effect the said resolutions.” Carried 
nem, con. Mr. Le Breton then gave notice 
that at the next meeting of the court he should 
move * that from and after Lady-day next the 
services of the present assistant-surveyor, Mr. 
Doull, be dispensed with, and the office abol- 
ished.” 


A passage in Mr. Farlar’s speech, reported 
in our notice of proceedings on the 7th inst,, 
has given considerable offence to Mr. Joba 
White, and that gentlemen calls upon us, with 
an unwiee threat, to make some public amende. 
That Mr. White should be angry with Mr. 
Farlar is perfectly natural; but to be angry 
with us for simply reporting, in discharge of 
our duty, what the latter said, is quite incom- 

ble. Mr. White shoald rather be 
obliged te us, as being the means of informing 
him faithfully what was said in his absence, 
and so enabling him to reply, should he think 
fit to de s0,—which by the way, we should not, 
Personally, we have all due respect for Mr. 
White (his reputation, we have plevsure in 
saying it, is far above reach); the tradition of 
a charge brought against some of his relatives, 
something that applied to somebody, some |ong 
time ago,—belonys to Mr. Farlar, not to us, 
who were the mere chroniclers of what was 
said. 





Se 
THE IMPROVEMENT OF OPERATIVES. 











Sin,—TI am one of that class, whose intellee- 
tual improvement you have frequently brought 
| before the public in your valuable journal. The 
| importance of this is ably advocated by your 
correspondent, Mr. Lewis, in the last number 
of THe Buitoer, who suggests what seems 
the most direct method of instruction to sttain 
that most desirable object, and if the funds 
necessary for carrying out bis plan could be 
raised, the system would be of infinite advea- 
tage to the young artisan and mechanic. Bat 
unfortunately, the iaterest evinced by you aad 
your correspondents on the subject, is, I fear, 
confined to a very small section of those, who 
have the power and the means, to assist in the 
advancement in the intellectual and social seale, 
of the class from whose labours they derive 
wealth and influence, with all their concomi- 
tant enjoyments, If employers, on the ground 
of their own interest (and they do not all lack 
selfishness), would consider the advantages 
which would accrue to them from a more ge- 
neral intelligence amongst workmen they 
might be induced to lesd a helping band in 
the good work—but it is the bones and sinews 
of the operative to which they appeal, without 
dreaming of his brain; they value more his 
possession of superior brute force than his 
mental and intellectual attainments. 

It is to be regretted that there is so little 
mutual good feeling existing between masters 
and their workmen, but true it is, that the spirit 
of that type of what an employer ought to be 
(Monsieur Hardy) is very rarely exhibited 
amongst us. Consequently we have little hope 
of assistance from that quarter. What is to be 
done, must be done at the cost of the working 
classes themselves, and your paper is doing 
much towards improving the knowledge of the 
operative in the styles of ancient and modern 
architecture, and creating a taste for improve- 
ment in the several trades we follow, and the 
arts generally. I am, Sir. &e., 

Nov. Lith, 1845. L. 








Improvements ox Tower Hirt. — The 
commissioners of Woods and Forests intend 
introducing a bill next session to empower them 
to widen and improve George Strret, Tower 
Hill and to make a carriage thoroughfare from 
Great Tower Hill, and Trinity Square, to 
Little Tower Hill. 
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THE BUILDER. 


CHURCH AT EAST SUTTON 
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EAST SUTTON CHURCH, KENT. 
Tue subject of the plate is one of those 
beautiful old country churches so_plentifully 
scattered over the surface of Great Britain, and 


which affords an exhaustless fund of study and | 


employment, to the architect and antiquary. 

It was said not long since by one of our 
most eminent reviewers, that every nook of 
our island had been completely ransacked and 
described by our tourists and topographers ; 
that it would be difficult to name any structure 


of the olden time, sketchés of which had not | 


been transmitted into the portfolio or the 
library. This was said in 1821, What an 
immense mass of valuable architectural and 
topographical matter has since been published. 
Every succeeding age appears to examine and 


study more closely the works of the olden | 


time. Inthe old Popish ages every village 


church was a small temple, splendidly enriched | 
with gilded carvings, paintings, and sculptures, | 


adorned with velvet hangings end embroidery, 
and containing stores of plate and reliquaries. 
Euch was so filled with these treasures of art, 
that it has been too difficult a task for even 
the eagerness of fanaticism wholly to destroy 
them. At present the village church is visited 


by all sorts of seekers after the remains; one | 
goes merely to take rubbings off the brasses; | 


another to sketch or measure the windows, or 
to inspect the plan ; another visits it to take 


notes of inscriptions on tombs or other arche- | 


ological matters, and every one finds something 


to his particular taste ; very little indeed some- | 
times remains, but still there is always some. | 


thing to interest in an old English church. 


In point of fact, the building cannot be too | 
carefully inspected,—one never knows how | 
much it will yield; the temptation is strong to | 


strip the whitewash and yellow ochre from the 
font, or off the walls, in search of distemper 
paintings, elmost sure to be found underneath, 
or to strip off the plaster itself, in search of old 
Norman arches, Easter sepuichres, piscing, 
sedilia, or aumbries, frequently visible bebind 
it. Nearly the who‘e of the sketches made by 
eur grandpapas, those acenrate south-east 
views, where the skull and erossbones were 


so carefully depicted on the tombstones, and 
the weathercock so prominently made out on 
the stumped tower, while the tracery of the 
windows was indicated by a nondescript con- 
volution of lines, that it was difficult to tell 
whether the arches were intended to be pointed, 
circular, or elliptic,—all such representations 
are now considered very crude and unsatisfac- 
tory, even by a superficial reader. 

To the architect, the village church may be 
considered as an English antique, a remnant 
of the beautiful style of building practised by 
his forefathers,—it belongs to his country, 


speaks home to his feelings, and so beautiful | 


is it, that the more it is studied, the more it is 
admired—bat why should he consent in his 


/own buildings to be a servile copyist, or to | 


puzzle his brains with symbolism? Is it ne- 
cessary when sketching beautiful examples of 
eon ae sedilia, and such like remnants of the 


| them? Certainly not; beautiful as the Gothic 
| style may be, it has not a whit more to do with 
| the pure principles of Christianity, than the 


| searcely so much, for after all, the Roman basi- 
lica is the true original of the Christian church, 

East Satton is a small hamlet attached to 
the village of Sutton Vallance, near Maid- 
| stone, in Kent; it consists of only a few 
seattered farm-houses, the church dedicated to 
St. Peter and Paul, of which a view is now 
| given; and the old manor. house, a venerable 
building of the reigns of Henry VIII. and 
Elizabeth, the property and residence of Sir 
Edmund Filmer, Bart., M.P. for West Kent. 
At a small distance from the manor- house, in 
the adjoining parish, is a mansion called Little 
Charlton, one of the most valuable and pictar- 


was erected by Sir Robert Filmer, who was 
for twenty years prothonotary of the Common 
Pleas in (Queen Elizabeth’s reign. At a 
place called Great Charlton, close by, are the 
remains of an old building, apparently the hall 
of an hostelry, but they are so small, servin 


only for the habitation of a cottager, that it is | 


impossible to hazard much conjecture con- 


uilding, deeply to study their ancient usages, | 
and engender a superstitions veneration for | 


ancient styles of Greece or Rome; in fact, | 


esque structures of the reign of Elizabeth; it | 


cerning them. The churchat East Sutton is 
a remarkably well-planned edifice, the interior 
is at once elegant and picturesque. It consists 
of a nave and aisles, a chancel with north and 
south chapels, which opening into the chancel 
by two arches on each side, form as it were 
aisles to it; there is a porch and tower, the 
lower portion of the latter is opened into the 
nave by a noble arch, reaching the full height 
of the interior ; every portion of the building 
is of different date and style, the nave, the 
most ancient part, being of the time of 
Henry III.; it is quite perfect, even the tie- 
beams of the rouf, which are of very good 
design, remain. The part of the building 
most deserving notice is the north chapel ; this 
contains two extraordinarily fine windows, 
representations of which will appear in the 
following number. The date of this portion 
is probably between 1350 and 1400; the small 
window appears even later. 
The building contains numerous memorials of 
the Filmer family ; among them isa fine brass 
(lately published by Mr, Waller), in which are 
represented in the superb costume of the reign 
of James I., Sir Edward Filmer and his lady, 
with their nine sons and nine daughters. 
Admirers of old church architecture will find 
several other remains at East Sutton, besides 
thase noticed in this paper, which, is merely 
one by an architect, that would well repay a 
visit to the spot ; railway communication offers 
easy access, and in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of Satton Vallance, are Hollingbourne 
|manor-house, Boughton Malherbe, Leeds 
Castle, Godfrey-house, and many others of 
equal interest. C.J. R, 





Gas.—-Application will be made during the 
approaching session of Parliament, to incorpo- 
rate a company whose object is to supply gas 
to the whole of the metropolis and other parts 
of Middlesex, together with parts of Kent, 
Surrey, Essex, Hereford, Bedford, Bucks, 
Northampton, Leicester, and Derby. The 
company have adopted the name of * National 
Gas Association,” and they contemplate pur- 
chasing the entire rights and interests of all 
the existing metropolitan gas companies ! 
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BROWN’S ITALIAN TILES, 


A Few years since, Mr. Brown paid much 
attention to the manufacture of Italian tiles, 
under the direction of Mr. Barry, the architect. 
Considerable loss and difficulty attended the 
making of them, from the tiles being made flat, 
as was the practice of all tile makers; in fact, 
the expense almost precluded their use; he 
had consequently for some years abandoned 
making them. At last it occurred to him, that 
if the lower tile were curved, like a common } 
pantile, they might be easily dried in blocks in 
a similar manner. After considerable attention 
in carrying out the details, the result has been 
eminently successful, as will appear from the 
tiles now submitted. Their appearance on a 
building is far superior to the flat oves. 

In Italian tiling, the vertical roll passes at 
right angles from the eaves over the ridge and 
hips: this forms the aed and interesting 
feature in the new tiles: much attention has 
been paid to obtain it. Exclusive of their 
forming an aw ge eovering for build- 
ings in the Italian style, they have the | 
merit, in common with all tiles, of being in 
summer a cooler, and in winter a warmer 
covering than that of slates or metal. These 
tiles were first used by Mr. G. Wathen, 
architect, ow a building at Juniper Hall, near 
Dorking. 3n June, 1845, the Society of Arts 


BROWN’S ITALIAN TILES 





GOTHIC RIDGE TILES. 








and Sciences awarded Mr. Brown a medal for 
his invention of the curved Italian tiles. 


The smaller cuts, 1 to 8, shew the parts of | 


which the tiling is composed, and may be rea- 
dily understood ; figures 9 and 10 are not con- 
nected with the foregoing, but represent two 
varieties of ridge tiles for Gothic buildings, 
also invented and made by Mr. Brown. His 


ornamental plain tiles for Gothie buildings are | 


well known, and deserve recommendation, 





INTERMENT IN CROWDED QUARTERS. 





Wer were horrified last week, on passing the 


Roman Catholic nunnery at Bermondsey, to | 


perceive that the small plot of ground in front 
of it, and next the street, is being rapidl 
filled with dead bodies! How much longer is 


this suicidal practice to last? Will no amount | 


of experience teach,—no accumulation of facts 
convince? Health of Towns Commissions 


are a farce, and their reports waste paper, or | 


some steps would be taken to prevent the con- 
tinuance of a practice, admitted on all hands 
to be dangerous and culpable. It is to be 
hoped that some business-like and resolute 
man in Parliament, will take up the matter in 
earnest next session, and induce the House to 
give effect to the principle they have already 
admitted. 


THE IMPROVEMENT OF FULHAM. 





Sir,—In The Times of the 12th inst., I see 
| it{stated, that the authorities of the parish 
| of Chelsea, having applied for, obtained a 
local Act of Parliament, in the course of the 
last session, enabling them to “ borrow a som 
of money for the purpose of carrying out 
certain improvements in the parish, laying a 
local tax of a very trifling amount on the 
householders and inhabitants, until such loan 
| be repaid;” and it being also stated, “ that 
the benefit arising to the parish in consequence, 
is now beginning to shew itself,” I would 
suggest that so desirable an object as the above, 
| be not limited to Chelsea, but that other neigh- 
bouring parishes imitate so good an example, 
and that Faolham, as a near relation of the 
parish of Chelsea, and much needing improve- 
| ment, should lose no time in bestirring herself 
| in the matter, 
There is much to be done here, and which, 
| to be done well, must not be left to the exer- 
tion or the means of individuals, but be in- 
| trusted (as in Chelsea), to a number of gentle- 
| men, nominated and elected by the inhabi- 
| tants, into a body of commissioners for this 
| special pu , under an Act of Parliament. 
| Inexposing deformities of position, in im- 
| proving ventilation, and in pointing out the 
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best localities for publie buildings your co- 
lumns are peculiarly suitable, and yourremarks 
on such matters are received and read with 
attention, as emanating from one whose pecu- 
liar study it is. May I therefore express a 
hope that you will call attention to this subject 
in the next number of Tue Buitper, and 
— it may induce the inhabitants of Ful- 
am to consider their recent position with re- 
ference to this matter.—I remain, Sir, &c., 
Fulham, Nov. 15. OBSERVATOR. 


*,* We regard this suggestion, which pro- 
ceeds from one of the most influential inhabi- 
tants of Fulham, with much interest, and 
trust it will be responded to by those who are 
interested. We shall take an early opportu- 
nity to address ourselves to the subject. 








RAILWAY JOTTINGS. 





Sin Rosertr Peer, raised the first sod of 
the Trent Valley Railway on the 13th inst, 
The spot selected was a piece of ground called 
Caunt's Close, about half a mile from Tam- 


worth. A wheelbarrow and spade were pre- | 
pared for the occasion, which are worthy of | 


description. The former was made of the 
finest mahogany curiously carved and polished. 
The body was 15 inches long, 18 inches wide, 
and 8 inches deep. On each side were dis 
layed the arms of the Right Hon. Baronet. 
fe had looped handles, and was designed by 
Mr. Holmes, architect of Liverpool. The 
spade was made of electro silver plate by 
Messrs. Elkington and Co., of Birmingham. 
Its form was that of an heraldic shield. The 
shaft or tree was of old English oak, the 
upper part dividing into two branches forming 
the handle, was carved with oak leaves, 
acorns, &c., and highly polished. On the 
6th inst. Lord Massareene raised the first sod 
of the Belfast and Ballymena line, at W hite- 
house, near Belfast. The British Museum, 
through its principal librarian, Sir Henry 
Ellis, has solicited the various projected rail- 
ways tosend a copy of their prospeetus, en- 
graved plans, &c., in order that a collection 
may be formed and deposited in the library. 
———Operations have been commenced by the 
contractors of the Manchester and Leeds rail- 
way for the extension of the Oldham Branch 
Railway to Greenacres Moor. The line is to 
be railed off forthwith, and the borings for the 
first tunnel have been commenced in the Lee 
plantations.——-Mr, Peto has begun the works 
on the Lowestoft and Reedham line, for which 
an Act was passed in the last session. The 
works on the Brighton and Hastings are 
rapidly hastening towards completion ; an early 
day is mentioned as likely to witness the 
opening of this line, The Brighton and 
Chichester will be pened in a few days as 
far as Worthing. The Tevilia viaduct is far 
advanced, and the rails are laid down to with- 
in halfa mile of Chichester. The new iron 
bridge, erected from a design of Mr. Bidder, 
below Carrow, near Yarmouth, was swung 
across the river with the greatest ease for the 
first time on the 7th inst, The weight is 
nearly 130 tons. Itis expected that the trains 
will pass over it in a fortnight. It is in con- 
templation to make a basin close to the bridge 
for the landing of goods.; We learn from 
the Leeds Mercury, that the construction of the 
Leeds and Thirsk line, which will open a com- 
munication from the town of Leeds to the 
northern part of the county of York, and finally 
to Hartlepool, Stockton, and Middlesborough, 
has now fairly commenced. The works were 
begun on Monday, the 20th of October. 
The number of railway locomotives ordered of 
the different engineers in Prussia is 237, of 
which number 78 have been ordered from 
Messrs. Rosig, Brothers, and Co., whose work- 
shops are near Liegnitz. From 900 to 1,000 
men are continually employed on these ma- 
chines. In Prussia, the price of a steam- 
engine, with its tender, is now about 13,000 
thalers. A trial of the Rev. Mr. Maber- 
ley’s railway break took place last week in 
Lincoln’s-Inn Fields, and caused considerable 
attraction. It was attached to a common til- 
bary, and consisted merely of a lever working 
in a joint on the axletree just inside the wheel ; 
at the end of this lever is a hook about 2 inches 
in breadth, which fits closely on to the tire of 
the wheel, and the lever is of such length that, 
on falling, it grips the circumference about 6 
inches above a level with the centre of the 
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nave, instantaneously checking the speed, or of 
arresting the velocity when descending hills. 
This lever has a chain attached, which allows 
it to descend only to a certain distance on the 
wheel, and when not used, is turned over to- 
| wards the back of the vehicle, where it is com- 
| pletely out of the way. An engine-driver 
on the York and Searborough railway was 
fined last week 104. for neglect of duty, and in 
default of payment was committed to North- 
alterton House of Correction for two months. 














NEW CHURCH AT LEEDS. 





Last week, we alluded briefly to the new 
chureh at Leeds, consecrated on the 4th inst., 
which has excited much comment, and has long 
been an object of interest to many persons. 
We avail ourselves of an sccount of it in the 
1 eeds Intelligencer for the following particulars. 
It is called St. Saviour’s: the foundation was 
laid on the 14th of September, 1842. The 
style is decorated; plan cruciform. The 





chancel is 42 feet long by 16 wide. The nave 
is 60 feet in length, by 20 feet in width. In 
the centre are four piers,from which will spring 
| when the church is completed, a central tower 
surmounted by a spire, rising to the height of 
280 feet. The transepts are short, in order to 
| bring the whole of the congregation as much 
as possible within compass of the voice of the 
reader. There is a lofty porch on the north 
side, which contains the font. Besides this 
entrance, there is a western door, and a door 
to each of the transepts, and the small priest’s 
door, giving access to the chancel, The chan- 
cel is separated from the rest of the church 
by a carved oak screen of elaborate work- 
manship. There is an ascent of one step from 
the body of the church into the chancel, and 
the altar is reached by three more steps. On the 
elevated part, are inserted, in the wallon the 
south side, the sedilia and piscina, of carved 
stone of most chaste and elegant workmanship. 
The details of the former are principally 
chosen from the Percy shrine, in Beverley Min- 
ster. The piers of the nave, dividing it into 
five bays or compartments, are plain, but ex- 
ceedingly light. Above them is a clerestory, 
| with five triple windows, The roof is of 
plaister coved—and consists of five compart- 
ments. The whole of the internal carving is 
not finished. The stone blocks are left, which 
will allow the church to receive the subsequent 
enrichment. The same may be said of the 
exterior, which presents at present rather a 
naked/appearance, from the absence of pinna- 
eles, and the long corbel tables left in plain 
blocks. On the gables of the chancel and 
transepts, are three beautiful floriated crosses ; 
and the western end is surmounted by a bell 
gable, with elaborate details, whieh has been 
finished as aspecimen of what the whole of this 
kind of work throughout the church will be 
when the design is completed. The object of the 
founder, it is understood, was, as far as the 
limited means allowed, to do well what was 
able to be done, leaving the work purposely 
unfinished, to be completed either by himself, 
if God should give him the means, or perhaps 
by another generation. The doors are of 
massive oak. The pulpit is of the same mate- 
rial, and the prayers and lessons are read from 
a lectern, bearing upon it the emblems of the 
Four Evangelists. The seats are of deal, 
stained and varnished, and are all in the form of 
moveable open benches. They are secured in 
their places by large pieces of cork let into the 
feet of the bench, which by friction prevents 
any pushing of the bench from its position 
without the application of considerable force. 
Tt is intended that all the windows shall be 
filled with stained glass of the richest discrip- 
tion. At present the whole is not executed. 
The east window is a representation of our 
Lord’s Ascension. In the centre is a figure 
of our Lord, surrounded with a halo of glory, 
and raising his hand in the act of blessing the 
Apostles, who are represented in the lower part 
of the window, gazing with earnest attention 
on the figure of their Master, about to vanish 
from their sight. On each side of our Lord, 
in the side lights, are seen the figures of atten- 
dant angels in attitudes of adoration. Of 
a different conception, is the western window, 
The subject of this is the Crucifixion, At the 
foot of the cross, clasping it in her hands, is 
the figure of Magdalene. On either side are 

















seen the three Marys, St. Joseph of Arimathea, 
i 








and the Centurion; and on either side of our 
Lord are the figures of Angels, hiding the face 
at the sight. The south transept window is at 
present incomplete: it contains in the centre 
the figure of our Lord, as the King of Martyrs, 
bearing his Cross, and surrounded bythe figures 
of those saints who have borne testimony to the 
doctrine of the Cross by sealing it with their 
blood. The north transept window is also 
incomplete; it is intended to represent the 
various scenes in the history of the Passion. 
Mr. Derick, of Oxford, is the architect. The 
painted glass was executed by Mr. O'Connor, 
late of Bristol, now of London; and thescreen 
is the work of Mr. Vincent, of London. 








CHARLEY WOOD CHURCH, HERTS. 





Tue consecration of this new district church 
took place on Thursday, the 13th inst., by the 
Lord Bishop of London, and was witnessed by 
a large number of the local clergy and gentry, 
by whose kindness and the special munificence 
of one or two, this great benefit has been con- 
ferred upon the district. 

The chureh is a small structure, built in the 
style of the thirteenth century, to accommo- 
date 300 persons. It consists of a nave and 
chancel, the former of which is completely 
filled with open benches; the effect of the 
latter, although devoid of ornament, is ar- 
tistical. Over the communion table is a three- 
light window, the head formed with three 
circles filled in with painted glass ; on scrolls 
are the following texts:—In the beginning 
was the Word; and the Word was with God; 
and the Word was God. The lower portion 
has a border of vine leaves round each light. 
The tower is at the west end of the nave, 
through which is an entrance to the church ; 
over this isa small gallery. There is another 
entrance with a plain porch on the south side 
of the nave; on the opposite side is the vestry 
room, ‘The pulpit, reading desk, and commu- 
nion rail are of good workmanship, in foreign 
cedar, the wood having been presented to the 
building by a gentleman residing in India. 
The font is of good design, in keeping with 
the building. 

The church is constructed of faeed flint, 
with stone dressings. The windows, with the 
exception of those looking east and west, are 
of two lights, lancet headed. The tower is 
finished with a pyramidal roof, covered with 


slate, as are the other roofs of the building. 
* 








OPPOSITION TO RAILWAY SURVEYING, 





We learn from a gentleman who has lately 
been surveying in Lincolnshire, that so deter- 
mined is Lord Harborough to prevent survey- 
ing on his estates, and if possible even in his 
neighbourhood, that two of his tenants, acting 
either in accordance with instructions, or from 
a knowledge that their misdeeds would be fa- 
vourably viewed, last Saturday comrgletely de- 
stroyed the theodolite and level of an assistant 
surveyor, who at the time was neither making 
use of his instruments nor trespassing. The 
Duke of Buckingham also forbids and stops 
by main foree all surveys on his estates near 
Haddesden. Mr. Ashton Smith, of fox-huant- 
ing celebrity, at South Tedworth, opposes in 
like manner the surveyors of the Manchester 
and Southampton line. He threatened to 
summon the Andover yeomanry to protect his 
covers. 

Towards the close of last week a serious 
disturbance took place at Bicester, which lead 
to the shedding of blood and the reading of 
the Riot Act. A party of surveyors, engaged on 
the Bletchley and Oxford line, were, with 
their assistants, forbidden by a farmer named 
Dodwell from surveying across his land; not- 
withstanding the opposition the surveyors con- 
tinued their labours. Dodwell and his men 
endeavoured to prevent them by force, henee 
the disturbance. This affair will most pro- 
bably lead to indietments on both sides. 

A report is gaining currency that ministers 
purpose introducing a short Bill early in the 
next session, to legalize the entry of lands 
at certain times and on certain conditions, 
for the purposes of railway surveying. This 
power is already possessed by the ordnance 
department engaged on the trigonometrical 
survey. 
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A QUESTION IN ASSESSING DILAPI- 
DATIONS. 

Sir,—If during a lease of seven years, 
through neglect on the part of the tenant, per- 
missive dilapidations have been suffered to 
accrue, and at the expiration of the said lease 
the repairs consequent thereon remain unper- 
formed, is it competent in me, as surveyor for 
the landlord, to make a charge for occupancy 
during the time necessary to complete those 
repairs ? 

If such a charge is not customary, but at the 
same time you consider it just, will you in- 
form me and your readers generally, by what 
rule of right or wronr such a custom as the 
present obtains, 

The liberal use that you allow to be made 
of your valuable publication for the purpose of 
correcting abuses of whatever kind, and the 
important decisions that occasionally appear, 
have induced me to submit this for your con- 
sideration, and I think that one word from you 
and the publication of a precedent on the 
subject, will have the effect of setting this 
questioned point at rest.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Noy. 12th. Surveyor, 

*,* It is not customary to make a charge 
for occupancy under such circumstances, and 
we are disposed to think such a claim, if 
made, would not be recoverable. The lessor 
is usually empowered by the covenants of the 
lease to enter and survey the premises, and 
a course to be pursued in the event of finding 
repairs not done, is pointed out. 

The law would inguire if the lessor had 
availed himself of the remedy he had himself 
stipulated in the lease, and would consider 
that by permitting the repairs to remain un- 
done, he had tacitly assented to receive the 
cost of them in lieu. 

Still there are cases in which the refusal or 
neglect of the tenant to repair during his 
tenancy, might press severely and unjustly on 
the lessor. 

We should like to have the opinion of some 
of our legal friends on the point. 





RULES FOR CHURCHWARDENS. 
A.D. 1810. 

We find in the Lcclesiologist for the present 
month the following satirical admonitions :— 

1. Never let the roof of your church be too 
high, for it looks old fashioned; nor covered 
with lead, for red tiles are decidely cheaper, 
and the price of the lead will cover the church- 
rates for half-a-dozen years; nor open in the 
interior, for a neat whitewashed ceiling looks 
more clean and snug, and hides from view the 
decay of the timbers, which might otherwise 
be rather alarming. 

2. Never allow too many windows toremain, 
for the congregation might catch cold. Straw 
mixed with mud is an excellent material for 
stuffing the tracery; but bricks and mortar are 
better for the lower part. It is advisable to 
knock out the mullions, lest some foolish 
churchwarden should wish to open them again. 
The east window should be boarded up, to dis- 
play the altar screen to advantage. For the 
latter, the Corinthian style is of course the best; 
but Ionie will do. The interior of Llandaff 
Cathedral affords the best model of appropriate 
wood-work in general. 

3. Fonts and stone coffins should be placed 
in the churchyard to hold rain-water. They 
also form convenient troughs for cattle. Their 
size renders them extremely inconvenient 
within the church. 

4. If your church has any screen, it may be 
sawn up to mend the old seats of the poor 
people in the aisles, if any remain, or to make 
scrapers for their feet. But it is to be hoped 
that all the principal inhabitants are accommo- 
dated with convenient and spacious pues, in 
the best part of the chureh. 

5. The communion-table should be of deal, 
not too costly. Carving or other ornament is 
decidedly objectionable. A piece of old green 
baize should be thrown over it on Sundays. 
Three legs and a prop are sufficient to support 
it. 

6. The village school should be held in the 
chancel, which should be well supplied with 
straw and deal forms. The teacher’s chair 
may stand within the communion rails. 

7. Disused chantries and chapels should be 
used for storing coals, or for dust, ropes, spades, 
old lamber, &e., &c. They may also be boarded 
off for vestries. 
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8. The chancel and belfry-arches should be 
filled up with deal boards covered with canvas. 
This will give abundant scope for perspective 
paintings of classical buildings, or other 
appropriate devices. The commandments 
should be large but decidely plain. 

9. Venetian windows should be: substituted 
for the old Gothic, where it is possible. And 
remains of superstitious paintings or glass 
may be sold to the glazier, or (if considerable) 
to private collectors. 

10. The pulpit must be lofty, and should 
stand near the west end, so that the people in 


the galleries may hear and see the preacher | 


conveniently. The pues may turn any or every 
way, or no way at all; but the more nearly to 
the pulpit the better. 

1], Chimneys may be built across windows 
and doorways, or small portable farnaces may 
be erected in different parts of the interior. 
The flues should be as long as possible, beeause 
they emit more warmth, and as black, because 
they attract less attention, owing to their uni- 
formity with the rows of hats on the pegs 
round the galleries. 

12. All improvements done tothe church 
should be duly recorded on large wooden 
tablets, the names of the incumbent, church- 
wardens, clerk, sexton, and the principal 
contributors, being picked out in capital gold 
letters, 

13. Monuments are best seen when stuck 
against the pillars of the nave. But any por- 


| tion of the walls will do, if sufficiently elevated. 


A broad border of lamp-black will be found to 
set off the white marble in a very picturesque 
and efficient manner. The design should be 
invariably classical. An urn and inverted 
torches are indispensable ; indeed, no monu- 
ment is correct without them. 

14. All brasses, fresco-paintings, carvings, 
crosses, and other rubbish, should be cleared 
away from the interior of the church, Re- 
cumbent effiges should have the heads, hands, 
and feet broken off, and sold for cattle medicine. 
The little boys may carve their names upon 
them, an amusement which will keep them 
very quiet during long sermons. All sepul- 
chral recesses in the wall should be boarded up. 








THE SPREAD OF KNOWLEDGE, 


Doveras Jerronp, in his speech at the 
Manchester Atheneum Soirée, a few weeks ago, 
beautifully illustrated the change which bas 
taken place in public opinion, as regards the 
diffusion of information,—reprobating those 
who had condemned knowledge, for the like 
reason that the owl flees the sun. “ The lady- 
knowledge,” said he, “‘too long pent up in 
her tower, guarded not only by giants, but, 
mare provoking still, by dwarfs—and we have 
only to look back a fewyears, a very few years,to 
own there have been dwarfs as mischievous as 
any in fairy tale,—the lady-knowledge, I say, 
is no longer a prisoner. We have killed the 
giants, we have slain the dwarfs. And how 
have we killed them? Why, as Luther re- 
buked the devils by throwing inkstands at 
them. Her music is no longer made the idle 
luxury of the few, but acknowledged in the 
daily want of the many. It isa proud thing 
for you, people of Manchester, that you have 
erected a temple to her—a temple, wherein 
the humblest of your fellow-townsmen may 
come and listen to her, and find his nature 
at once softened and elevated by the ma- 
gie of her voice. To say that it offered to 
such the sweetest solace after the day of toil— 
to say that it imparted to him a keener con- 
sciousness of the dignity of his nature—to 
say, that whilst teaching them their own right- 
ful position in the world, it makes them re- 
spect the rightful position of others, is only to 
translate into the merest common-place the 
oft-repeated eloquence of gifted man. These 
things are now truisms. But human nature 
is apt to be ungrateful to truisms; for, let 
us not forget how fortunate it is for us that we 
live in an age when they are truisms, For 
truths, like oaks, are of slow growth ; and it 
is with the early truth as with the acorn— 
shew it to merest ignorance, and it cannot con- 
ceive how that little germ should hold within 
it a latent power that, duly developed, shall 
breast the billow, and defy the thunder. And 
so has truth grown, but with this sad differ- 
ence, that it has too often been watered with 
the blood of those who have dared to meet it. 
Happy, then, is it for us, and for the blessing 














ought we to render up most humble and hearty 
thanks, that we poe night be gathered to- 
gether under its branches ; for your institution 
is @ great irath—a truth, it may be, planted 
amidst the fears of the timid, the sneers of the 
foolish, the misgivings of really well-mean- 
ing folks, who still thought that truth for 
the masses was the barley-sugar of children. 
They might have a little—just a little when 
very good—but #o allow them to have their 
fill of it, was to risk a terrible moang preeen of 
the body social. With the success rin- 


‘stitution made as clear as the sun, it is amus- 


ing, it is more, it is instructive, to remember 
the prophecies of certain men, who predicted 
that the very light that would ply about in- 
struction such as yours, would only herald, 
what to them appeared, the total destruction of 
what they considered the best foundations of 
society.” And then in conclusion :—* The 
tide that carries us on in knowledge, which is 
power, gives to us that best, that noblest ele- 
ment of power—gentleness; which, in the fall- 
ness of its teaching, will bear all men to that 
happy end, of which institutions like yours are 
the most hopeful beginning.” 

The Times has lately given a striking epi- 
tome of the great changes which have occurred 
during the last few years. “ From lucifer 
matches, which twenty years ago were sold at 
3s. 6d. a box, as philosophical toys, and have 
now driven the tinder-box even from the back- 
woods of North America, to the electric tele- 
graph, which has ali but literally annihilated 
time and space—in all our doings, in every 
circumstance affecting us, we can trace the 
finger of change ;—and as regards our mate- 
rial condition, it is impossible to deny that, 
on the whole, the progress is one of improve- 
ment. A dozen years since, it was proved, 
upon oath, by mathematical calculations, to a 
committee of the House of Lords, that it was 
an absolute impossibility that a steamer could 
ever cross the Alantic ; ine impossibility is now 
a matter of weekly occurrence. Ten years 
we paid eighteen-pence for the postage of a let- 
er in an envelope carried 80 miles ; it is now 
carried 400 miles for one penny. Fifteen years 
ago railway locomotives accomplished 20 miles 
an hour; they can now do 75. We ean go to 
China and baek in less time than 20 years since, 
it occupied to get to Calcutta. Who is now 
daring enough to assert, that we are more than 
on the yerge of our changes? Thirty years 
since, we spent scores of millions of pounds 
sterling in asingle year, to bring the war toa 
successful termination ; we are now proposing 
to spend about acouple of years’ war expen- 
diture in completing our system of railways. 
Fifteen years ago railways were treated as mere 
private speculations ; but the government has 
already commenced the foundation for laying 
hands on them for national benefit.” 

On this same subjeet we find the following 
remarks in an introdactory lectare lately 
delivered at the Mechanics’ Institation of 
Ashford, in Kent, by the Rev. John Dufton, 
vicar of Warehorne :—“ In our times experi- 
mental science is accessible to the many, and 
no longer the gy et of the few ; the hiero- 
glyphies which perplexed their studies are 
blotted out, and it is the unfettered language 
of the honest and faithful treasurers of know- 
ledge, that they will be happy to see those 
around them happy. Generally available, the 
literature of science is to be acquired in those 
important and useful schools of instruction, 
Meehanics’ Institutes, where none need be 
ashamed to reap a laurel or cull a wreath, 
and which, methinks, if wisely governed, and 
with libraries carefully selected, all who can, 
are called upon to support. I ask you of what 
use is science, unless it be imparted to those 
to whom it may prove useful, and whe are 
likely to use it? Will itinjure the higher 
classes of society, that the artisan is taught to 
employ his implements to the best advantage, 
and see his way clearly? Can they experience 
loss if the operative manufacturer be taught 
principles, and is instructed in discoveries by 
which he may uphold his country’s rank, bear 
away the palm of merit from the markets of 
Europe, and compete with continental nations? 
We may remain at rest, bat the world will 
move around us. And, can it, let me ask, 
weaken the bonds of society, that the spells of 
ignorance and superstition should be broken ? 
Will the _ eut our ioab Wi8’ weaghe't Aa 
instructed in his operations ‘an t 
nature of the fire and choke-damps, and how 
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these that wage war against his life may be 
subdued ? I think not. Will any one attempt 
to deny that if a carpenter, ora bricklayer, 
understands the principle of practical mathe- 
matics and mechanics, he will not execute his 
master’s orders better than the perfectly igno- 
rant and uninformed? will not the bleacher 
and dyer be better qualified to go through 


their work, with a little knowledge of che- | 


mistry; And will not the sailor be improved 
in his profession, who possesses some infor- 
mation in geography and astronomy? Nay, 
will not the man only having a pot to boil, be 
sure to learn from science a lesson which will 
enable him to cook his scanty pittance better, 
save his fuel, and both vary his dish and im- 
prove it.” 

Carrying out this view, Sir William Moles- 
worth made the following remarks at the 
dinner recently given to him in Southwark :— 
“Every one that has studied the history of 
mankind must be convinced that, during the 
last century, especially during the latter half 
of it, the arts and the sciences have advanced 
more rapidly than in any other period of which 
history makes mention, In every department 
of human knowledge careful investigations 
have been carried on, and accurate observations 


have been recorded by patient and laborious | 


men, who have watched, tested, and explored 


the operations of nature. By these means the | 
old sciences have been extended, and the foun- | 


dations of namerous new ones have been 
firmly laid. Thus, astronomy and mechanical 
science have attained to wonderful perfection. 
The laws of light, heat, electricity, magnetism 


and chemistry, have been discovered. The | 


sciences of vegetable and animal philosophy 
have been created. From these sciences in- 
conceivable arts have sprung, tending to in- 


crease the comfort and the well-being of the | 
human race. To the progress of these arts and | 


sciences each of the great European nations 
has contributed according to the special char- 
acter of its people. Thus the Germans have 
been the boldest and most original thinkers. 
The French have surpassed all others in up- 
holding the positive laws of the universe, and 
the English have excelled in the practical 
application of science to the uses of daily life. 
—We study nature, not so much with the 
great and noble object of discovering her laws, 
as of deriving benefit from those laws when 
diseovered. We are pre-eminently a practical 

eople. Inevery branch of haman industry, 
in every occupation which requires mechanical 
skill and ingenuity, we are unrivalled. In 
proof of this, I point to the great practical 


discovery of modern times. I pointto the | 
application which we first made of the mecha- | 


nical powers of steam in the production of 


motion and locomotion, — I point to our steam- | 


engines, to our factories, and especially to our 
railways. We are now in the act of covering 
England with railways. Though many of the 
schemes for that purpose may be hasty and 
il jaudged—though some of them will fail, and 
the consequence will be peeuniary loss and a 
season of tempoary distress, yet, at no distant 


period, railways will exist between every town | 


of any importance, and will extend into every 
district possessing either mineral or agricul- 
tural wealth ; then journies, which not many 
years ago required days to perform, will be 
accomplished in hours, and Great Britian will 
be like one vast city. The inhabitants of its 
remote districts will be brought into contact— 
they will become better acquainted with each 


others’ feelings, opinions, and interests. Local | 


rejudices, the narrow-minded offspring of 
ignorance and seclusion, will be swept away, 
Knowl]edge wil be more equally diffused ; and 
men will become more equal, not by being 
redyced to the same low level, but by being 
raised to the same degree in the scale of 
intellect.” 





Wuart To po AND now TO do 17.—Brad- 
shaw’s RailwayGazette says : —“ We have mare 
than once stated that no good could pos- 
sibly be effected until the Board of Trade was 
altogether relieved of its railway duties, and 
the standing orders annulled. The field thus 


made clear for active exertion, it would become | 


the duty of Government to select some five or 
seven of our eminent engineers, and, clothing 
them with plenary powers, refer all railway 
matters to their consideration."’ The sugges- 
tion is well worthy of consideration. 


We have recently alluded to the number of 
new churches built in Wiltshire. The last 
report of the “ Salisbury Diocesan Church 
Building Association” shews, that since the 
commencement of the association, the sum of 
nearly 11,0002 had been disposed of by it in 
grants, which had led toan expenditure on the 

art of the public, daring the last nine years, 
of 100,000/, Among the events of the past 
| year, the consecration of Wilton church was 





| dwelt upon with a feeling of much satisfaction. | 


That splendid stracture was stated to far sur- 
pass all that had been done in modern times, 
and to stand in advantageous competition with 
the glorious works of former days. During 
the past year, ten new churches had been 
opened in the diocese. Sitice the first estab- 


churches had been built, nineteen rebuilt and 
enlarged, and additional room had been af- 
forded in forty-four others. 





THE BRITISH ARCHASOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


held their first meeting for the season in the 
' theatre of the Western Institution, Leicester 
Square, Lord Albert Conyngham was in the 


persons were present, including a large number 
| of well known active antiquaries. 

A very interesting paper by Mr. Lower, 
was read on the recent discovery of Gundreda’s 
remains at Lewis, and a letter from Mr. Corner 
questioning the fact that Gundreda was a 
| daughter of William the Conqueror as asserted. 
Some discussion ensued, of which, and other 
matters brought forward, we may speak on 
another occasion. 








LIST OF NEW PATENTS RELATING TO 
ARCHITECTURE, ENGINEERING, &ec., 
GRANTED FOR ENGLAND. 


Inventions, Lincoin’s-inn Fields, London. 
[SIX MONTHS FOR ENROLMENT. ] 

Alexander Bain, of Hanover-street, Edin- 
burgh, engineer, for improvements in electrie 
clocks and telegraphs, part of which improve- 
ments are applicable for other purposes, Sep- 
tember 25. 

Ifred V. Newton, of the Office for Patents, 
66, Chancery-lane, mechanical daughtsman, 
for certain improvements in machinery for 
manufacturing screws. September 26, 

John Reed Hill, of 23, Stamford-street, 
Lambeth, civil engineer, for certain improve- 
ments in atmospheric propulsion, applicable to 
| water as well as land carriage. October 2: 

Alfred Hall, of Coxsackie, America, brick- 
maker, for certain improvements in machinery 
or apparatus for making, moulding, or manu- 
facturing brieks, tiles, and other articles, from 
earthy or plastic materials. October 2. 

George Daniel Bishopp, of Edgbaston, in 
the county of Warwick, civil engineer, for 
improvements in certain engines or machines 
used for obtaining mechanical power, and for 
| raising and impelling fluids, October 2. 





clerk, for certain improvements in obtaining 

and applying motive power. October 2. 
Graziano Conte, of Regent-street, Middlesex, 

merchant, for improvements in machinery for 


| wood, and other like substances, October 3, 


don, gent., for improvements in rails for rail- 
ways. October 3. 

(iabriel Hyppolyte Moreaa, residing at No. 
18, Boulevard Benne Nouvelle, Paris, gent., 
for an improved steam carriage. October 6, 

Thomas Russell Crampton, of Southwark- 
square, Surrey, engineer, for improvements in 
locomotive engines and railways. October 6. 

homas Howard, of the King and Queen 
Iron Works, Rotherhithe, Surrey, iron manu- 
| facturer, for improvements in rolling iron bars 
| for suspension bridges and other purposes. 
October 6. 

Joseph Quick, of Sumner-street, Southwark, 
| engineer, for improvements in steam engines. 
October 9. 

John Lake, of Apsley, Herts, civil engineer, 
“ed eames improvements in propelling. Octo- 

rd, 





—, 


CHURCH-BUILDING IN WILTSHIRE. Edmund Morewood, of Thornbridge, Derby’ 


merchant, and George Rogers, of Stearndale 
in the same county, gent., for improvements in 
the manufacture of iron into sheets, plates, or 
other forms ; in coating iron, and in preparing 
iron for coating and other purposes, Oct. 9. 
Thomas Wood Gray, of Workworth-terrace, 
Commercial-road, plumber, for improvements 
in ports, and apparatus for opening and closing 
ports of ships or other vessels ; also applicable 
in opening and closing windows, and other in- 


| struments having the like movements, Oct. 9. 


Henry Francis, of Wardour-street, civil en- 
gineer, for improvements in the manufactare 
of gas. October 9. 

Edward Patrick Emerson, of the city of 
Dublin, doctor of medicine, for improvements 
inthe manufacture of paints, pigments, cements, 


i eat , and other plastic compositions, and in the ma- 
lishment of the association, twenty-one new | 


chinery or apparatus to be used in such manu- 
facture ; parts of which improvements are also 


| applicable to the manufacture of artificial stone 
| and marble. October 9, 


David Wilkinson, of Potters’ Pury, near 


| Stoney Stratford, gent., for improvements in 
| obtaining motive power. October 10, 


On Wednesday evening last this association 


Frederick Harlow, of Puradise-street, Ro- 
therithe, carpenter, for improvements in atmo- 


| spheric railways. October 10, 


James Hardcastle, of Firwood, Bolton-le- 


, ; op | Moors, Lancashire, esq., for certain improve- 
chair and addressed the meeting: adout 200 | 


ments in the method of conveying water. 
October 10. 

Edmund Barber, of Tring, decorative painter, 
for certain improvements in graining and de- 
corating ia oi), distemper, and other colours, 
and in imitating marbles, granites, fancy and 
other woods, and in the apparatus and instru. 
ments to be used therein. October 11. 

Stephen Reed, of the town of Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, gent., for certain improvements in 
railway rails and chairs. October 16. 

Joseph Orsi, of Pimlico, gent., for improve- 


| ments in sleepers or blocks for supporting 





John Simpson, of Langton Reetory, York, | 


railways. October 23. 
Thomas Taylor, of Manchester, cabinet- 


‘ | maker, for certain improvements applicable to 
Furnished by Mr. A. Prince, of the Office for Patents of | aeniideeste on noes employed _. sawing 


timber, October 23. 

Thomas Worsdell, jun., of Stratford, railway 
carriage builder, for certain improvements in 
apparatus to be attached to, and employed in 
connection with, railway carriages, Oct. 23, 


William Coles Fuller, of Brownlow-street, 
Holborn, for improvements in the construction 
of carriages for railways. October 23. 

Thomas Forsyth, of Salford, in the county 
of Lancaster, engineer, for certain improve- 
ments in signals, or in the method of giving 
signals, which are applicable to the workings 
of railways, and which are also applicable to 
maritime purposes, and for certain other im- 
provements in the working of railways, Octo- 
ber 31. 

Charles Henry Collins, of Lambeth, engi- 
neer, for improvements on atmospheric rail- 
ways. October 31. 

Robert William Brandling, of Low Gosforth, 
in the county of Northumberland, esq., for im- 
provements in railways and railway carriages, 
for the security and convenience of the public. 
October 31. 

Henry Waller, of Vauxhall-road, Surrey, 


| engineer, for improvements in sluice cocks. 


cutting, carving,and sculpturing marble, stone, | 


October 31. 

Dalrymple Crawford, of Birmingham, in the 
county of Warwick, gent., for certain improved 
means of, or machinery for arresting the pro- 


| gress of railway carriages and trains. QOdcto- 


Moses Poole, of the Patent Bill Office, Lon- | 


ber 31, 





ARCHITECTS PUTTING THEIR “ Siq@na- 
TURES” TOTHEIn “Deeps.” — This very useful 
and pregnant suggestion, lately made in this 
paper on occasion of the royal opening of 
Lingoln’s-inn Hall, has been almost constantly 
observed in the o/d buildings of the continent. 
Thus, in St. Stephen’s Cathedral at Vienna, 
Antony Pilgram, who chiefly conducted the 
building of this huge structure, and completed 
it in 1433, not only placed his monogram in a 
very conspicuous place, but—in the naire 
and hearty way of these times,—a half-length 
figure of Lim is placed under the preacher's 
pulpit, where he, with medizval barrett on the 
head, is represented as if looking out of a 
window. He, certainly, was sure, that his 
name and memory could not be damaged by 
thus even more than signing his work.~-J. L. 
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Hew Books, 

Sir Edward Thomason’s Memoirs during 

Half a Century. 2 vols, 8vo. 1845. Long- 
man and Co. 

“ Tur toy-shop,” as it was called by Burke, 

or rather, as it shoul d he termed, the manufac- 

turing repository «f Europe, Birmingham, is 


much indebted to the enterprising, persevering, | 








and talented author of the above work, for its | 


present high character; and it may also be 
said that Great Britain and Europe have been 
largely benefited by the many and various 
works of art and science, which have been 


persed throughout our own and foreign coun- 


} 


| struck by Sir Edward, were one of the Town | 
produced at his fine establishment, and dis- | 


i 
| 
' 
' 
‘ 


trics. For nearly half a centary the name of | 


Thomason has been celebrated throughout 
Kurope and America, and his show-rooms 
have attracted and gratified nearly every 
stranger of note and taste who visited Bir- 
mingham during that period. Hence we find 
them to be subjects of comment and panegyric 
in thany works published in Germany, Italy, 
Franee, and the United States. The writer 
of this brief notice went over the whole at two 
distinct times, the one remote from the other, 


and can never forget the impressions made on | 


his mind, both at the first and second visit, by 
the interesting processes of manufacture ex 
hibited, and also by the rich presents which 
had been bestowed on the proprietor by mo- 
harchs, nobles, and private individuals. De- 
lineations and descriptions of some of these 
objects constitute the staple article of the 
volumes before us, which are certainly ecalcu- 
lated, as the author observes, “ to arouse the 
active emulation and ambition, of the young 
and rising manufacturers of the great com- 
mercial town of Birmingham.” 

‘The following passage from the preface 
will intimate to the reader the nature of the 


| is deficient in any work of the kiad, although of the 


work, and some idea of its author :—* In the | 4 ‘ . , 
e | Potteries considered theoretically and practically. | 
| Paris. 8vo., and atlas in 4to., 2 vols., 1/. 16s. 


line of manufactures, in which the author was 
engaged for upwards of forty years, and whieh 
was confined to the highest class of the me- 


tallie arts, he is animated with the hope, that | 
he has succeeded in many inventions ealeu- | 
lated to reflect some credit on the inventor; and | 


in which opinion he conceives himself borre 
out, by his having been honoured with the 
order of knighthood from his own sovereign, 
as well as having been honoured with more 
than thirty distinguished tokens of approba- 
tion from foreign potentates, of decorative 
orders of knighthood, gold medals of merit, 
diamond rings, diamond snuff-boxes, and 
other foreign specimens of art, for which grati- 
fying compliments he begs to avail himself 
of a line here to express his everlasting grati- 
tude. The author filled, fora period of twenty 
years, for eight foreign governments, the hon- 
ourable appointment of vice-consul for the 
town of Birmingham, which regularly intro- 
duced him to foreigners of the highest dis- 
tinction—to princes, nobles, ambassadors, pro- 
fessors, &c.; thereby laying a foundation for a 


| dueing it. Amongst the medals designed and 


| by the latter it appears, that Mr. Barry in- 


portion of its fame. His active and ardent | 
spirit led him to make many experiments, to 
invent and speculate on many novelties, and 
by arresting the attention of the most wealthy 
and influential personages of Europe, to induce 
them to visit his museum, and to purchase 
many of its costly and novel manufactured 
goods. The demand for the productions of 
Birmingham thus produced, gave them a high 
character and distinction in public marts; 
and these volumes will afford a lasting explana- 
tion of the fact, and of the author’s share in pro- 


Ilal!, and another of King Edward’s School: 





tended to ervwn the centre with a lofty, per- | 
forated spire, in imitation of the splendid | 
Town Halls of Belgium and Germany. 


a Ie 


ARCHITECTURAL AND COLLATERAL FO- 
REIGN WORKS, LATELY PUBLISHED. | 


FRENCH WORKS, 


Botta, Découvertes.—Letters on the Discoveries at | 
Khorsabad, near Ninive. Paris. 8vo. with 55 plates, 
128. 

Batissier, L., Histoire.— History of Monumental 
Art in Antiquity and the Middle Ages. Paris. 8vo. | 

Annales.—Annals of Public Works in Belgium, | 
concerning Art of Construction, Ways of Communi- | 
cation, and Mineral Industry. 3 vols. Svo., with 
atlas infol. Bruxelles, each vol.12s. [This country 


greatest importance. | 

Audat, M., Termosyphon.—Termosyphon or the 
Water-oven, for Heating all sorts of Glass-houses, 
Churches, Theatres, &e. 4to. 

Adhemar, J., Traite.—Treatise on the Cutting of 
Stone. Paris. 8vo., atlas in 4to. Third Editioa. 
il. 7s. 

Boucharlat, J. L.., Theorie.—Theory of Cubes and 
Surfaees of second order. Paris. 8vo., 93. Third 
Edition. 

Brogniart, Traité.—Treatise of Ceramic Art, or the 


Chenavard, A., Album.—Album of the Ornamentist | 
in all guises and styles. Paris. 72 plates, 34. 
Combes, Ch., Traité. — Treatise theoretic and | 
practical, on the Wheels of Reaction, or the Tube- 
wheels, called Turbines. Paris. 4to., plates, 10s. | 
Corialis, Traité.—Treatise of Mechanics of Solid | 


| Bodies, and the calcul on the force of Engines; | 


| considerations on the use of Motors and their Evolu- 


correspondence somewhat unique, and which | 
may be found useful and instructive to the | 
| Belgium. Paris. 8vo., atlas, fol., 11. 10s. 


rising manufactures of his native town.” 


The work contains copies of many of the | 


letters from the illustrious individuals here 


referred to, and many other royal and noble | 


personages, with fac-similes of their signatures. 


The two volames embrace a narrative of the | 
inventions and productions of the author; | 


particularly his well known series of historical, 
scientific, and scriptural medals; and the 
events described extend from the year 1795, 
when he was apprenticed to Boulton and Co., 


of Soho, to the present year, | His father | 
appears to have retired from business before he | 


came of age, and amassed a considerable for- 
tune by the mannfacture of buckles, then not 


He states that his parent made, “one thou- 


work.” He invented one pattern, called “ the 


tion. Paris. 4to., plates, 15s. Second Edition. 

D’ Harcourt, R., Eclairage. — Gas-lighting, the 
Making of Gas, the Building of Furnaces, Laying of | 
Tubes, and the Phenomena of Light developed. | 
Paris. Svo., plates, 7s. 6d. 

D' Arcet, Payen, Brun, Dr. Ure, Dictionnaire.— 
Dictionary of French and Foreign Industry. Paris. | 
Svo., 3 vols. Double columns. | 

Burat and Challamel, Exposition.— Exhibition of | 
French Industry in 1844. Paris. 4to., 2 vols., plates, 
31. (Animportant work.) 

Toussaint, C. J., Manuel.— Hand- book of the Cut- 
ting of stones. Paris. 18mo., atlas, 5s. 

Poncelet, J.V., Traité.—Treatise of Industrial Me- 
chanies, the different methods-for determining and 
ealenlating Moving Forces, &c. Paris. 8yo., 18s. 
New Edition. 

Reech, Rapport.—Report on the Engines of Bran- | 
don. Paris. 4to., 15s. [Official.} 

Valerius, B., Traité.—Treatise on the Theory and 
Practice of the Fabrication of Iron, especially in 


Genaro- Perez, L'Espagae.—Spain in its Arts and | 
Monuments. Paris. fol. In parts, each 16s, 

Chenot, A., Chaudieres.— Boilers of Steam -engines 
to be Electric Apparatus, and means for generating | 
steam without any danger. Paris. 8vo. 6s. 

Claudel, J., Formulas.—Formulas, Tables, and 
Practical Hints—a memory-belp for Architects, En- 
gineers, &c. Paris. Svo., 12s. 

Colignon, Ch., Concours. — The Co-operation of | 
Canals and Railways. Paris.. 8vo., 6s. Second Edi- 
tion, 

Gouin and Lechatellier, Recherches.—Experimental 
Researches on Locomotive Engines. Paris. S8vo., 
6s. 

Idzkowski, A., Compositions. — Compositions of 
Architecture, containing Buildings of all kinds, sach 


Monuments, &c. Engraved by Beaupre, Dalos, &c. | 


| Paris. Fol, To form 20 parts, each lis. 
a ; 
sand” pairs of buckles per diem, when in full | 


| Retigious Monaments—or the Practical Application 


silver penny” by which he cleared above } 0002. | 


Since that time, Birmingham has made rapid 


. 7 | Paris. S8vo., 78. 
advances, not only in extent and population, | 


but in the quality and variety of its vast mana- | 


factories. The improvements in science, the 
enterprise and the practical talent of its inha- 
bitants, with the competition and rivalry 
which stimulated their exertion, have jointly 
combined to produce these effects, and to ren- 
der the town justly famed throughout the world. 

To Sir Edward. Thomason, as we have 
already said, may be fairly aseribed no small 





Schmit, Manuel.—The Arthitect’s Handbook of | 


of Christian Archeology to the Constraction, Deco- 
ration, Conservation, and Restoration of Churches. | 


Lacroix aod Hogard, Manuel. — New complete 
Handbook of Surveying, containing instructions in 
that art, and a Treatise on the Art of Fixing Bounda- 
ries. Paris. 18mo., plates, 2s. 6d. New Edition. 

Schmitz, Jullien, and Lorentz, Manuel. ~Hand- 
book of the Civil Engineer. Paris. 18mo., and atlas 
of plates, 2 vols., 103. 6d. 

Gayffier, Manuel. — Handbook of Bridges and 
Roads, Aqueducts, &c. Paris. 1Smo., 2 vols., New 
Edition, 7s. 

Paulia,G., Maxge).—H andhook for Fire Brigades, 








or Theory of the Extinction of Fires. Paris, 16m0., 
atlas of + 7s. 6d. New Edition.* 

Morin, A., Aide-mémoire.—M -help of Prac- 
tical Mechanics, for the Use of Civil Engineers, &e. 
Brussels... 8vo., 7s. Fourth Edition. 

Conetry Ba mai Raral Beildings’ of the > 

‘onn ts s 
of — Paris. 4to., each livraison 2s. 

nault, S. Ch., Traite.—Treatise on 
Insalubrious, or Disagreeable pr Faeyr 
8yo., 7s. 

Champollion, Monuments.—Monuments of Egypt 
and Nubia, Paris. Fol. text, each part 12s. 6d. 


5 me 
ulletin. — Annals of Society of the Hi of 
France, a Review of National Antiquities. Years 
1834 to 1836. Paris. dto., 4 vols., 11. 5s. {Most 
of the other years out of print.) 
Poe gy erg” « a he Maggs ag pone 
ersailles. Paris. Fol., 9 yols., ae 
about 1,800 subjects of sculpture, &e. 351. 
Isabelle, C. E., Edifices. — Circular’ Edifices 
and Domes arran in Chronological Order, their 


, Construction and Ornaments. Paris. Fol., 20 
auspices 


parts, cach 10s, Published under the 
of Government (! !) 

Lasterie, F., Histoire.—History of Glass Paint- 
ing from its Monuments in France. Paris. Fol., 


| coloured plates. Each part, 10s. 


Bedarride, M., Maconnerie.— On the Order of 


| Freemasons of Israim, from its Creation to the Pre- 
| sent Time. Paris. Svo., 2 vols., 1/. 


Jourdain and Dural, Stalles.—The Stalls of the 
Cathedral of Amiens. Amiens. 8vo., l4s, 





Correspondeice. 
THE KGG-SHAPED SEWER. 

Sitrx,—I beg to inform your correspondent, 
“E. E. E.,” that the egg-shaped sewer has 
been adopted by the City of London Commis- 
sion for some years. The large sewer in 
Walbrook was built in that manner some 
twenty-five years since,—I am, Sir, &c., 

City. A. B.C. 








HAiscetlanea. 


—_— 


Cosr or Rarvway Viapvuetrs.—From an 


| account of a viaduct over the Union Canal, on 


the Edinburgh and Glasgow line, which ap- 
peared in a recent number of the Raihray 


| Chronicle, we obtain the following particolars. 


This viaduct was erected under difficalt condi- 
tions; and a canal, at all times an obstacle of 


| troublesome nature to railways, was made par- 
| ticularly so in this case, on account of the 


small rise the engineer had to work upon for 
a base span. ‘The viaduct consists of four 


| arches, and is in length 305 feet. The average 


height is somewhere about 41 feet. The 
larger arch has a span of 130 feet, with a rise 
of 24 feet 6 inches, being about one-fifth of the 


| span. The thickness of the arch stones at the 


spring is 5 feet, diminishing to 3} feet at the 


|crown. ‘The next large arch is 63 feet in 
_ span, with arise also of 24 feet 6 inches, being 


nearly one-third of the spring; the thickness 
of the arch stones at spring being 3 feet, and 
at the crown 2 feet 6 inches, The two small 
intervening arches are 20 feet in span, and 


' semicircular; the arch stones of the central 


one being 2 feet 6 inches thick, while those of 
the outer one are | foot 6 inches. ‘The whole 
of the viaduct was made of ashlar, except the 
backing of the wing walls, and cost 617. per 


| lineal foot forward. This large arch has 


stood well: a splinter or two at the face of the 


| stones in the spring, are merely superficial de- 


fects, which have not affected the stability of 
the structure. 

Oxvoro AncuitrecturAL Soctery.—- A 
meeting was held at the society’s rooms on 
Wednesday, when a paper was read by BE. A. 
Freeman, B-A., secretary, en “ The Develop- 
ment of Roman and Gothie Architecture; with 
their moral and symbotical teachiog.” In 


| the latter part Mr. Freeman’contended that 
: 1 : é | as Town-halls, Churches, Bridges, Garden-houses, | 
only a fashionable, but universally-wern artiele. | 


there were only two rcal divisions of Gotbie 
architecture —the early, including the geome- 
trical decorated, and the continwous, inclad- 
ing flowing—decorated, and the perpendicular. 
Mr. F. concladed by a bigh eulogium on the 
latter style, which he contended was the 


| nearest approach to perfection. Mr. Patterson 


and Mr. Parkins protested against the optniona 
advocated by Mr. Freeman being taken as 
those of a majority of the members of the so- 
ciety. 

sees Macue.—This material is being 
used for the purpose of panelling first class 


railway carriages. 
* Phe above handbooks form, what is called ij France the 








| sterling collection of Manweis- Roberts. . 
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Tue Royvat Socrery.—The first meeting 
of the Royal Society, held on Thursday night 
last, was one of stirring interest, comprising 
the black-balling of three candidates in suc- 
cession ; a remarkable paper by Mr. Farraday 
on the connection between light and galvanism, 
and an announcement by Lord Northampton 
that in future diseussions on papers read 
would be encouraged. 





neeseuaimenmes 
NOTICES OF CONTRACTS. 

[We are compelled by the interference of the Stamp Office 
to omit the names of the parties to whom tenders, &c., 
are to be addressed. For the convenience of our readers, 
however, they are entered in a book, and may be seen 
on application at the office of ‘‘ The Builder,’’ 2, York- 
street, Covent-garden.] 

For the supply of 200 Coal Waggons to the 
Sheffield and Manchester Railway Company. 

For the excavation of about 120,000 cubic yards 
of land at Edge Hill, for the Grand Junction Rail- 
way Company. 

For the erection of a first-rate House at Isling- 
ton. 

For paving with wood the Carriage ways of a 
newly-formed street in Southwark. 

For the supply of ten tons weight of cast-iron 
lamp-posts to the trustees for lighting the parish of 
Hackney. 

For supplying the Richmond Railway Company 
with about 35,000 oak keys. 

For repairing and keeping in repair the Harnham, 
Blandford, and Dorchester Turnpike-roads. 

— 
COMPETITION. 


Designs for a Gothic Church, to be erected at 
Liandilo, are required. 502. will be awarded for the 
one selected, and 20/. for the next best. 


——— 
APPROACHING SALES OF WOOD, &c. 


BY AUCTION. 





At the Half-Moon Inn, Taunton, 283 prime 
maiden E)m trees, 35 maiden Oaks, 38 maiden Ash, 
84 pollard Elms, and 2) pollard Ash trees, now 

rowing. 

At Hartshill, near Atherstone, Warwickshire: 345 
Elms, 41 Ash, and 26 Oak trees, of large dimen- 
sions, now standing. 

In Mortimer-street, Cavendish-square: 60,000 
feet of dry panel boards, several hundred squares of 
prepared floor boards, Spanish and Honduras maho- 
gany, 6,000 pine planks and deals, 600 white 
and spruce deals; &c. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 








‘* A Subscriber.’’—Hutton’s is the only course of 
mathematics that has obtained a standing in this 
country, and some of the later editions, such as 
those of Romsay and Rutherford, contain as much 
of the modern analysis as is necessary for every 
purpose. We would prefer Woolwich to Sand- 
hurst on account of the eminence of its professors, 
and the excellence of its regulations. Sandhurst, 
nevertheless, is a very respectable establishment. 

‘*A Young Architect ’’ asks to be told the best 
materials for building and roofing a church. The 
locality must be considered. Kentish rag-stone is 
much used for walls, and is a good material. Good 
encaustic tiles may be obtained at the Worcester 
porcelain warehouse (New Bond-street), or Cope- 
fand and Garrett's, Lincoln’ s-inn-fields. 

‘““T, P.’’ (Manchester).— We consider 120 ==12 
Jeet deals, a standard hundred. 

“C.N.”’—Jf the house be not completed by the 
lst of January, it will rest with the official referees 
fo say, on application, what alterations must be 
made in it. 

“J. F. 1..°—We are unable to point out a good 
book on “‘ Lines’’; such a work is a desideratum. 
We wiil print a letter next week from one who has 
given much attention to the subject. 

‘* Polished Slate Chimneys.— Our correspondent 
is informed he may see such at Bow Bridge Slate 
Works, Stratford. 

**R. G.""—Knowing the material, we will take 
an opportunity to mention it. 

‘* A Young Beginner.’""—The best way to learn 
drawing is, to get a good master. 

“«G. C.”"—Apply to Weale, 59, Holborn, 

“J. L.’’—At Beli’s, Fleet Street. 

“L. O,” — We might mislead by giving an 
opinion without fuller information. We advise 
‘*L.O.” to let a surveyor see the premises and give 
his opinion. 
bk Received; *‘ A. Z.;" “W.T. T.;” “E. B,;” 
‘‘ Mr. Finney; ‘‘ A Mason;” ‘“‘ W.S. W.;” 
‘‘ A Surveyor ;”” ‘‘ Church Admirer ;’’ ‘* First 
steps to Anatomy,’’ by James L. Drummond, 
M.D. (John Van Voorst, Paternoster Row) ; 
**The Archeological Album, a museum of Na- 
tional Antiquities,’’ edited by T. Wright, M.A., 
illustrated by F. W. Fairholt, F.S.A, (Chapman 
and Hall.) 





j 








OYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITU- 
TION.—A Lecture on the prevalent disease in Po- 
tatoes, and the means of extracting the starch as an article 
of food, will be delivered by Dr. Ryan, daily, at half-past 
Three, andon the Evenings of Mondays, Wednesdays, and 
Fridays, at Nine. Professor Bachhoffner’s varied Lectures, 
with Experiments, in one of which he clearly explains the 
prineiple of the Atmospheric Railway, a Model of which is 
at work daily. Mr. Downe, the celebrated Flutist, accom- 
panied by Dr. Wallis on the Pianoforte, will perform a Duet 
Concertante, and afterwards a favourite Fantasia, at Four 
o’clock, on Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays, Cole- 
man’s new American Locomotive Engine, for ascending 
and descending Inclined Planes. A magnificent collection 
of Models of tropical fruits. A new and very beautiful 
series of Dissolving Views. New Optical Instruments, Kc. 
Experiments with the Diver and Diving Bell, &e. &c.— 
Admission, One Shilling. Schools, Half-price. 





OTICE, — INVENTORS desirous of 
i obtaining LOANS ON or of SELLING their IN. 
VENTIONS, or Patents, should apply to Mr. M. JOS- 
CELIN COOKE, at the OFFICE for PATENTS, Warwick 
chambers, Warwick-court. Gray’s-inn, London, where 
English and Foreign Patents are obtained, and Designs re- 
gistered. An INDEX is kept for inspection of all Patents 
granted for the last century; also copies of every Patent of 
importance, Instructions to Inventors and a list of charges 
gratis on application. 





IMPORTANT TO SURVEYORS, BUILDERS, &e. 


GAL NIZED TINNED IRON and 

ZINC MANUFACTORY, 17, Exmouth-street, 
Clerkenwell, 

J. DORE begs respectfully to inform Builders and Sur- 
veyors, that on account of the Increasing Demand for Galva- 
nized Tinned Iron, he has made such arrangements as will 
enable him to manufacture every article usually made in 
Zinc, at the same Prices ; also begs to recommend this metal 
corrugated for Roofing as the most Economical, as it can be 
laid without Boards upon Slight Rafters. 

Every Article in Zinc as usual, at the lowest possible prices. 


MOREWOOD AND ROGERS’ PATENT GAL- 
VANIZED TINNED IRON, 


<¥ W. BEALE begs to acquaint the pub- 
@ lic that he is prepared to lay roofing, plain or 
corrugated, fix pipes, gutters, &c. Also chimney-tops and 
ventilating cowls of every deacription; also water and oil 
cisterns, of this incorrodible and fireproof metal, He manu- 
factures all kinds of baths, as hip, shower, Roman, open, 
slipper, sponging, foot, children’s, and self-heating baths ; 
also toilet-cans and pails, slop-pails, coal-scuttles, cash and 
deed-boxes, and fire-proof safes of every description, 10 per 
cent. cheaper than any house in London. 

The PATENT GALVANIZED TINNED IRON is ap- 
licable to the following uses :—The Lining of Ships’ Store 

ooms, Ships’ Water Buckets, Water Jugs and Receivers, 





| and for almost every purpose to which zinc, tin, copper, 


brass, or any other metal is now applied; is more durable, 
and manufactured at much less expense. An experienced 


| workman sent to any part of the kingdom. All orders 


yunctually attended to. For particulars, apply to T. W. 
EALE, 46, Bridge House-place, Newington Causeway. 








*¢€ 
PATENT GALVANISED TINNED IRON. 
(MOREWOOD AND ROGERS’ PROCESS.) 
RCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, 
BUILDERS, and CONTRACTORS are respectfully 


informed they can be supplied with this invaluable metal | 


for building’purposes, of the best quality and lowest terms. 


It is superior in every respect to zinc, and two-thirds less | 


price than 7th sheet lead for roofing, no woodwork being 
required, but iron rafters only, 21 inches apart, rendering 
the whole roof fire-proof. ‘This mode of covering roofs is 
cheaper thgn Lead, Zinc, Tiles, or Slates, 
other Gutters formed and fixed, also rain-water pipe heads, 
eave gutter, baths, stove and funnel pipe, cisterns and water- 


closets fixed. The sheets are 6 feet long by 2 ft., 2 ft. Gin. | 


and 3 feet wide, and goz. to any required weight per foot, 
and can be had either plain or corrugated. 

Please apply to CHARLES GELL, Junior, No, 5, Quick- 
set-row, New-road, St. Pancras, where references and testi- 
monials of the highest respectability of extensive works 
already done can be fad. 





TO THE BUILDING PUBLIC, 
































=y-3>, SASHES AND FRAMES, 
Ht ! DOORS, &e. 
i a j, Manufactured for the Trade 
i || By C. W. WATERLOW, 
Ty “| 121, Bunhili-row, Finsbury-sq. 
i “4 Best Materials.—Lowest Prices, 
— Terms: Cash. 











Full lists of prices may be had en application at the count- 
ing-house; if by letter, pre-paid, inclosing postage-stamp. 
A large stock of well-seasoned Doors always ou hand. 


WINDOW BLINDS, 
ORNAMENTAL WIRE-WORK, FLOWER-POT 
STANDS, &c. 

To Architects, Builders, Contractors, Upholders, and others. 
M. H. BUSBY, NEW VENETIAN HOUSE, 
7 and 8, Anderson’s Buildings, City Road, London, 
Manufacturer of every Description of Window Blinds 
on the most approved principles, namely, the Spanish, 
Oriental, Florentine, Louvre, and Venetian Sun Shades, 
for the exterior; and Venetian Dwarf, Metallic Gauze, 
Perforated Zinc Blinds, Transparent, Landscape, and 
Holiand Blinds on Springs, Patent and Common Rollers 
for the Interior; Blinds for Shop Fronts, Plain and 
Ornamental, on the most Improved plans. Old Blinds 
Altered, Renovated, and Refixed. A variety of oe 
Stands al ways gg llr Portable, and other G 
Seats and Stools ; ‘work for every purpose useful and 


ornamental. 7 
VENETIAN BLINDS FOR EXPORTATION, 





RITISH and FOREIGN SHEET 

GLASS, for Horticultural p' , Sky-lights, &c. 
may be had at JAMES BROMLEY’s 315, Oxford-street, 
London, at the reduced prices, also Mi ial G 


lass, 
French Shades, Plate and Crown Window Glass. J. B. will 
be happy to furnish Lists of Prices, or any other 
that may be required. 





DUTY OFF ORNAMENTAL WINDOW GLASS. 


HARLES LONG begs to inform his 
Friends and the Public, that he can now supply Orna- 
mental Glass from 1s, 3d. per foot superficial ; and ers 
from 9d. per foot, run; and having just built two of the 
largest Kilns in London, is enabled to execute extensive 
Orders with unprecedented dispatch, 1, King-street, Port« 
man-square.—Terms, Cash only. 





TO THE PLATE-GLASS TRADE. 


HE BIRMINGHAM PLATE and 

CROWN-GLASS COMPANY beg to call the atten- 

tion of the Trade, that their LONDON WAREHOUSE, 141, 

Fieet-street, is now open for the sale of their Crystal Plate- 

Glass, which for Brilliancy and Colour will be found to stand 
unrivalled by any other manufactory.—All orders, ad 

to B. MOSS, London warehouse, or to the works, Smeth- 
wick, near Birmingham, will be promptly attended to. 


UILDERS, PAINTERS, GLAZIERS, 
and others supplied with every article used in the 
trade upon the best wholesale terms.—Address to R. 
COGAN, WINDOW GLASS, LEAD, and COLOUR 
WAREHOUSE, 5 Princes-street, Leicester-square, London, 








Parapet and | 


for complete lists, priced, of dry and good Colours, Brushes, 
| Pumps, Closets, Plumber’s Brass Work, and ail materials. 

| COLOURED and ORNAMENTAL GLASS of every 
description at the very lowest prices. 

BRITISH and FOREIGN SHEET for Horticultural 
and all other purposes, as low as any house in the kingdom. 
| LAMP SHADES AND GAS GLASSES, 

Gas Contractors, Fitters, Glass Merchants, and others 
supplied with any description. Lists of nearly 100 patterns, 
with prices affixed, sentto any part of the kingdom gratis. 

CLOCK MAKERS, ALABASTER FIGURE MAKERS, 
ARCHITECTS, MODELLERS, and others, supplied with 

FRENCH ORNAMENT SHADES, 
for covering Models of Public Buildings, Geological Curi- 
osities, &c., &c., of all sizes and shapes. List of Prices may 
be had on application. Bee Glasses, Striking Glasses for 
Nurserymen, Fish Givbes and Confectioners’ Glasses, &c., of 
every size and description. 





SASH, SHOP-FRONT, AND HOTHOUSE MANUFAC. 
TURER.—ESTABLISHED UPWARDS OF 70 YEARS. 
87, Bishopsgate-street Without. — : 

HOS. MILLINGTON begs to inform bis 

j Friends, that he still continues to manufacture the 
above in the same manner, and using only the best materials, 
that have given so much satisfaction for many years past. 
Every article will be made in the best manner, and the very 
lowest price charged, Lists may be had upon application. 
Drawings prepared. 





| FOREIGN WINDOW GLASS. 

Biers iS. MILLINGTON begs to inform 
| his friends, that he continues to receive weekly large 
consignments of FOREIGN GLASS, which he is determined 
to offer upon the very lowest terms. Address, 87, Bishops- 
gate-street Without. 





| Sire Ba BRASS WORK, WATER- 

CLOSET PUMPS, &c.—These articles require the 
ereatest attention and care in the manufacture, and will be 
ound superior and cheaper than at any other manufactory. 
Best Pan Water Closets, 34s.; 24 Lift Pumps and Planks, 
| 42. 108. Od. ; 3-inch Pumps, 5/. 10s. Od. ; 3-inch Bill Ball and 
| Stop Cocks, 30s. per dozen, and every article in this branch 
equally low. Every article warranted.—Address, THOS, 
MILLINGTON, 87, Bishopsgate-street. 


aii VARNISH. 
HOS. MILLINGTON begs to inform the 
Trade, Builders, Painters, and others, that this article 
ean be had at his Manufactory, of the best quality and at the 
| very lowest price. T. M. has long been a manufacturer, and 
has devoted much time and attention to it, using only the 
| best of gums, and sparing no expense in the manufacture. 
|; Fine Pate Oak or Wainscoat Varnish, per imperial gallon, 
10s.; Fine Carriage Varnish, 12s. ; Copal, 18s.; Body Copal, 
24s. ; Gold Size, 10s; White Hard, 18s,; Brown Hard, 18s. ; 
French Polish, 18s. per gallon. Paint, Dryers, Colours, 
| ready and ground, and every article in the trade. If quality 
is taken into consideration, this will be found the cheapest 
house in London. Address, 87, Bishopsgate-street Without. 








ALLIS’S PATENT LIQUID WOOD 

KNOTTING, — This newly-discovered Liquid 

Composition which Messrs. Geo. and Thos. Wallis have the 

| satisfaction of introducing to the trade, possesses the im- 

= ualification of effectually stopping Knots in Wood, 

owever bad, and pourcning them eating through and dis. 
figuring the paint above. 

Many substances Lave been used and much time spent in 
endeavouring to finda cure for a bad Knot, but hitherto 
without success. Messrs. Wallis therefore feel much plea- 
sure in offering to the public an article so long and anxiously 
called for. 

In the aeeiotion, skill is not required; a boy can use it 
as well an ~epapseee | as the best workmen: it is put on to 
the work with a brush like common paint, can be used in all 
climates and situations, and does not require heat. 

Sold wholesale and retail, by Messrs. G. and T. Wallis, 
Varnish, Japan, and Colour Manufacturers, No. 64, Long 
Acre. Price 20s. per gallon. 


VAsnisi i.—It haslo ng been a desideratum 
t the 8 of Varnish to obtain a good 





and — article; brilliancy, facility of drying, hardness, 
and durability are the qualifications necessary, but these are 
seldom if ever found united. The experience of a life-time 
devoted exclusively to the manufacture of this article, the 
ap ey important discoveries of modern chemistry, and 

daily improvements in machinery, have enabled Messrs. 
George and Thomas Wallis to produce Varnishes (both oil 
and spirit) unrivalled in every respect, and they confidently 
recommend them to the trade, as deserving of notice both in 
price and quality. 

Builders, Coachmakers, Painters, and others may di 

on being supplied with a genuine and unadulterated article. 
Fine Oil Varnish, from 10s. per ; best White Spirit 


Varnish, 21s. ditto; Best Spirit French Polish, 20s. ditto; 
White Lead, Oil, Turps, and Colours of every description at 
the A te ste eg Varnish, on. and 

an , '’ ng- one door from owe 
Colour E roe ? acre, 
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